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the wonderful 
wizard 


The wonderful, wizard-like point 
about aluminum is that 16 oz. of 
this modern metal can go three times 
as far as a pound of steel or brass. 
Though only 14 the weight, alum- 
inum alloys can be made as strong 
as structural steel. And aluminum 
is rust-proof, corrosion resistant, 
highly conductive, radiant-heat- 
reflective and radiantly attractive 
to customers. 

Naturally it is price that makes 
this wizardry accessible or not. And 
that’s where the alchemy of Reynolds 
came in. The old alchemists, the 
wizards of their day, sought to con- 
vert base metals into gold. Reynolds 
competition started aluminum on a 


downward price trend that has con- 
tinued right through the postwar 
period . . . until now its base price 
stands at 30% below pre-war! And 
that makes it business gold . . . for 
almost any manufacturer. 

Reynolds itself is a manufacturer 
. .. making many finished products 
as well as all forms of aluminum. 
We have developed a lot of cost- 
saving, product-improving tech- 
niques. Reynolds engineers will be 
glad to show you the latest aluminum 
developments in operations similar 
to your own. Call the nearest office 
of Reynolds Metals Company . .-: 
Louisville 1, Ky., Richmond 19, 
Va., and all principal cities. 


Reynolds pioneering made aluminum competitive... take advantage of it! 
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Ber hear tell 








i 
a perticular trout— 
a rainbow, I believe it 
was — belonged to a 
Indian kid who named 


it Hiawatha and kept it in a barrel. 


Well, the trout got sorta big, and 
he had to change the water for it 
every day, which got to be a lot of 
trouble. So he thought he would 
teach the trout to live out of water. 
Which he did. 


First off, he'd take it out of the 
barrel mebbe a minute or so, and 
then he’d take it out longer. And 
purty soon the trout got so it could 
stay out quite a spell, if it was in the 
Wet grass, 

Fore you knew it, the grass being 
wet didn’t matter. Hiawatha could 
live in the shade. By then the fish 
had got so tame it commenced to 


follow him around, just like a dog. 


"AYER a son 









And, in due time, when it didn’t 
need water at all any more—you'd 
see that trout taggin’ along behind 
him everywheres. 

Well, one morning the Indian set 
off for town, with Hiawatha wigglin’ 


after. On the way they come to a 





met 


bridge, and the kid seen there was a 
board out, but somehow he didn’t 
pay it no mind. 

While later, he turns around and 
So the kid 


started back, huntin’ high and low, 


Hiawatha’s not there. 


and purty soon he seen 
the hole in the bridge 
again. He looked down 


the hole and, sure enough, 








there was Hiawatha—floating on 
the water, belly-first. 
Darned if that trout hadn’t fallen 
in and drowned. 
x x x 
Wien it comes to tales we Ameri- 


cans love ’em “Jong and tall.” 


But when it comes to business, we 
will listen only to the facts and fig- 
ures—with no “retouching” at all! 
We want those figures crisp — fast — 
accurate beyond a question. That’s 
why today’s business looks so over- 
whelmingly to Comptometer add- 
ing-calculating machines. It knows 
Comptometer means the right fig- 


ures—right on time—at real savings! 


The Comptometer (Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off.), made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by its Comptometer Division, 1726 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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POLL WINNER: VANDENBERG P.11 
Newspaper editors, who keep an eye on 
political trends in the nation, believe Sen- 
ator Vandenberg will be the Republican 
nominee. Furthermore, if they had a 
choice, they would perfer to have him 
win the nomination. That’s the showing 
in a poll conducted by U.S. News & 
World Report, which reveals what editors 
think of leading candidates. 


GAINS FOR MR. TRUMAN?............ FP. 45 
Despite misunderstandings, the President 
seems to be making progress. The trip 
into the West went badly at first—in Re- 
publican territory—but enthusiasm picked 
up as Mr. Truman moved to the West 
Coast. This article analyzes the political 
difficulties of the trip, and the outlook 
that Mr. Truman will be nominated any- 
way. 


U. S. TRADE WITH CHINA 

For economic recovery, China needs 
more than loans from the U.S., more 
than expanded trade—she needs peace. 
And peace seems unlikely for a while, 
The dream of 400,000,000 customers in 
China for U.S. goods is less promising in 
the glare of postwar disturbances. 


SURPLUS OF GRADUATES 

It won't happen this year. But next year 
college graduates may find it more diffi- 
cult to get jobs when they leave their 
classrooms. Postwar shortages of protes- 
sional workers are being made up. Only 
physicians and teachers are likely to con- 
tinue in demand for some time to come. 


SOUTH AFRICA‘S CRISIS 

Race problem in the U. S. is eclipsed by 
that of the Union of South Africa. “White 
supremacy” in South Africa means _ re- 
strictions on wages, travel and living of 
the black man. Best that can be ex- 
pected in years ahead is a painfully grad- 
ual amelioration of the problem. 


News within the News 


BOOM IN IMPORTS 

Americans are buying more foreign goods 
than ever. Britain sells autos to the U. S. 
France sells wines. Afghanistan provides 
lambskins. Raw materials pour in from 
many countries, But imports still aren’t 
anywhere near the volume of exports, 
even though U. S. shipments abroad have 
declined recently. Here is the story of the 
trade problem facing the U. S. 


UNSCRAMBLING DIVORCE 

Trouble with a quick out-of-State divorce 
has been the uncertainty involved. If 
challenged in the home State, the decree 
might be upset. A divorced person, remar- 
ried, might be charged with bigamy. 
Supreme Court rulings now point the 
way to a more stable situation in divorces 


PRESIDENTIAL TRAVEL 

Harry S. Truman is the travelingest Presi- 
dent vet. That’s what the figures show. He 
averages some 30,000 miles a year, a 
higher total than either Franklin D. 
Roosevelt or William Howard Taft—beth 
record holders in their day. 
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When there’s work to be done... Nickel ts 


‘““‘A Friend in Deed”’ 


Father, it seems, is a little bit behind in his 
homework. 

But the situation is well in hand. That’s 
because father has a real friend working for 
him...always bright and ready to lend a 
hand. 

It’s your friend Nickel...the metal that’s 
such a faithful servant in your modern 
kitchen. 

When it comes time to tidy up, you’ll find 
Nickel in the automatic dishwasher that 
whirls and sprays your troubles away. And 
in the Stainless Steel pans and silvery sink 
that shine up like new. Yes, even in the rust- 
proof Monel water heater tank that sends 
you clean hot water. 

And when you put your next meal on your 
electric range, Nickel-chromium heating 
units sheathed with Inconel, cook it with 
quick, clean heat... while Nickel alloys in the 
thermostat and timing device make sure it’s 
done to a turn. And “Your Unseen Friend,” 


Nickel in the electric coffee maker and toaster 
helps complete the meal. 

Why do these modern miracles serve you 
so long and well? Because Nickel alloys, like 
Monel and Stainless Steel, fight wear... laugh 
at hard knocks...don’t chip or rust. 

In many places around your home INCO 

Nickel serves you Unseen, because it’s com- 
bined with other metals. That’s why Nickel 
is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 
Learn many ways Nickel products can help 
you. Write for your free copy of the interest- 
ing booklet, “Metal Headaches I’ll Never 
Have Again.” Address Dept. j9X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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Choose your 


Water Cooler 


from: the Best Line- 
at the Best 


Select from 
Sunroc’s 
17 modern 
models just 
Col- 
lect the dividends of volume-pro- 
duction in the of prices 
which undersell the industry. 

The revolutionary Sunroc Super 
Cooler features three ice-cube trays, 
a roomy refrigerated storage com- 


the water coolers you need. 


form 


partment, and an unfailing source 
of properly chilled drinking water. 
The Sunroc JunioeEconomy Cooler 
stands alone in its class for etti- 
ciency, dependability, and value— 
the lowest-priced nationally adver- 
tised pressure cooler on the market. 

Send today for details on these 
two sensational pace-makers, as well 
as informationaboutthe full Sunroc 
line and Sunroc’s 5-Year War- 
ranty Plan. Write Dept. USN-6, 
Sunroc Refrigeration 


Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Company, 









Se 


America’s most complete 
line of water coolers, 
$199.95 up, F.0.B. Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 





SUNROC JUNIOR 
ECONOMY 
COOLER 


WATER COOLERS 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


Pe, yes 
CS im princiPat © 


“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD.. 


a cool drink of water” 
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Politics. President Truman, touring the 


West, leaving a trail of angry Demo- 
cratic Party officials behind him . . . They 
wanted to ride the train during his “non- 


political” trip, but couldn't . . . Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey and Harold Stassen 
shaking voters’ hands during personal 
appearances in the South to woo Repub- 
lican nomination support General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, out ahead in «x 
presidential poll, ignoring both parties 
and taking up his duties as president of 
Columbia University. 

Former Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton Anderson, backed by President Tru- 
man, winning a New Mexico senatorial 
nomination Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., denouncing Henry Wallace’s third 
party as “an accomplice of the Soviet.” 

MacArthur-for-President boosters 
busily organizing testimonial dinners in 
key cities in advance of the G.O.P. Con- 
vention . . . Southern Democrats making 
plans for a “States’ rights” convention to 
choose their own man if the party regu- 
lars stick with Mr. Truman . . . The Re- 
publicans choosing Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., a strong supporter of Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg’s foreign-policy ideas, 
to head the platform committee. 


The Congress. Members taking time 
out during an adjournment rush to snap 
back at President Truman for calling this 
session the worst since the first... Arthw 
Capper, of Kansas, at 82 the oldest Sen- 
ator, second only to Tennessee’s Kenneth 
McKellar in length of service, deciding 
not to run for re-election this year 
House members passing 163 bills and 
sidetracking 50 others in three hours, to 
show they can get through in time to 
attend the national conventions. 

The Rev. Annalee Stewart, of Chicago, 
leading the opening prayer at a House 
session, the first woman minister in history 
to do so... Republicans patching up a 
threatened leadership split over tariff 
policy Party strategists, with an eye 


on elections, adding a long-range farm 
program to this session’s list of “must” 
legislation. 

The atom. The armed services asking 
President Truman to give them control 
over the atomic-bomb — stockpile — for 


security reasons . . . A House committee 
deciding to lop $48,000,000 off the 1948 
funds of the Atomic Energy Commission 
: Atomic workers at Oak Ridge, in- 
volved in a labor dispute, accusing AEC 


Chairman David Lilienthal of taking 
sides: asking Congress to fire him. 
World affairs. United Nations offi- 


cials puzzling over what to do with a 
Palestine truce once they got it 
Russia’s Jacob A. Malik taking a seat on 





The March of the News___ 
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the U. N. Security Council, saying poy), 
ing more definite than: “Maybe, mayly 
not.” 


Eduard Benes, aging and ill, resigning 
as President of Czechoslovakia rathe 
than sign a Communist-drafted constity. 
tion... Europeans bewildered and angn 
over a move in the U.S. Congress to q 
down the number of Marshall Ph 
dollars . . . U.S. and Britain neryo, 
over a Russian move to send Soviet Arm 
officers into Palestine as truce observen 


Labor. Condolences being sent to Wash. 
ington from labor and managemey 
groups over the death of Secretary 9 
Labor Lewis Schwellenbach . . . Gener 
Electric surprising union leaders with y 

offer of an 8 per cent wage increase . 

A split in the Packinghouse Workes 
Union developing over the issue of Com. 





Acme 


SENATOR CAPPER 
... for the record—a record 


munism ... Lee Pressman, who left 
CLO in a dispute over the same issue, nu 
ning for Congress as an American Lali 
Party candidate in New York. 


People. The municipal council of Mili 
Italy, solemnly ordering the dest 
tion of “Benito Mussolini's first polit: 
cal headquarters “for hygienic reasois 
President Truman, clad in a whit 
shirt and a double-breasted — busines 
suit, trout casting at Sun Valley, Ida 
without any bait on the hook . . . T! 
President, laden with gifts, thankis 
donors for such knickknacks as an Indi 
peace pipe, spurs, sugar beets, aud 
lariat dropped over his head by a 1 
tosser who caught Secret Service lé 
unaware . Francis Cardinal Spellm 
of New York in a half-hour visit wi 
Emperor Hirohito in Tokyo . . The Us 
Army barring reporters from the meet 
“to insure the Emperor's privacy. 
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And then the ring really revolves 


so everyone can see it, eh Judson? 


Judson: Why, no sir, I hadn’t thought of that. But 
it’s a great idea to hop up the dealers, don’t you 
think? 

Chairman: Well, maybe, but nothing makes a 
dealer feel as good as a steady stream of people de- 
manding a product like ours.. That takes month-in 
and month-out advertising. 

Judson: But we can’t do that on our budget! 
Chairman: Certainly we 
can, if we select a group 
of regular buyers like the 
1,800,000 REDBOOK 
families. They buy nearly 
90,000,000 cans of coffee 
@ year. They buy over 
250,000,000 packages of 





gelatin desserts a year. They'd buy our product if 
we told ’em how good it is. 

And when you talk budget, just remember 
that $30,000 will tell our story to 1,800,000 
REDBOOK families every month in the 
year in % pages. That’s the kind of advertising 
our dealers like. 

REDBOOK gives us a SIX BILLION DOLLAR 
market of regular buyers. Let’s tell our story to 


them—and tell ‘em regularly! 


REDBOOK 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. 
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> NEW = 
4 STEERING COLUMN GEARSHIFT wl 
e Gives drivers of 3-speed GMC; Se 
e passenger car handling ease, 
e Also ... faster shifting, unob- 
e structed entrance from either side, 
Standard on FC-100, 150 models, 
* be 
: r= 
For 1948, light and medium GMCs add important new comfort @ LY un 
and convenience features to the many introduced in 1947. e po 
There’s a new Steering Column Gearshift and Foot-Oper- pe fa 
ated Parking Brake on light duty models . . . a re-designed ¢ Vai 
3-speed Syncro-Mesh Transmission for these units ...anda @ do 
brand new 4-speed Syncro-Mesh Transmission, standard on @ 
trucks of 8,800 to 16,000 pounds, optional on the lighter lines. © NEW - Re 
& 
GMCs led the parade with bigger cabs . . . more com- e FOOT-OPERATED PARKING BRAKE It 
fortable, adjustable seats .. . fresh air ventilation ...adozen @ Makes parking and starting 
other features. Now they’re even farther in the lead. For every- © quicker, easier, surer on level a 
thing that’s new, choose a good looking, easy driving 1948 GMC. @ © hills through foot pressure, hand 
@ release and self-energizing lock. a t 
® Standard on FC-100, 150 models. 
THE TRUCK OF VALUE & 
GASOLINE + DIESEL . 
be 
@ 
e the 
e As 
NEW is ia 
Cab-Over-Engine Models, Too! NEW —— who 
GMC scores again for 1948 with SYNCRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS 
sparkling new medium duty cab- Provides smooth, fast, clashles 
over-engine trucks of the same out- shifting...u down less hon 
standing styling and comfort... ar OP OF Ore ve ni 
the same stronger, sturdier chassis wear and tear on driveran ‘ —_ 
+. . the same wor-proved engines Another outstanding addition ea, 
offered in conventional designs. GMC design and efficiency. 
titten fo) 
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It's still anybody's guess who will be the Republican choice. Anything, 
almost, can happen to make it Vandenberg, or Dewey, or Taft, or somebody else. 

Dewey is coming up in the homestretch. He might sail on through. 

Taft, though, with Stassen, plus some favorite sons, can stop Dewey in the 
first big push. Taft has impressive strength, firmly held. If Taft cannot 
make the grade himself, he will have an important say in who will make it. 

Vandenberg remains in the favored position if things get tangled up. 

Bricker is under wraps, a substitute for Taft if he slips. Joe Martin is 
there under wraps, too, ready to go if Vandenberg makes his try and misses. 

If anybody is really close to the nomination it is Vandenberg. But it is 
far from a sure thing that he is close. Dewey is going to get a chance to show 
what he can do. He may win. A slight nod from Taft and he will. Stassen 
seems least likely to last long with his full strength, as balloting goes on. 

Martin and Bricker are the real dark horses to be watched. 





Deep down, the Republican battle is over foreign policy. It is a battle 
between so-called "nationalists" and those stressing internationalism. 

Vandenberg is out in front for those who go all the way for U.S. action to 
underwrite world recovery. Vandenberg is coauthor of present U.S. foreign 
policy. He's the No. 1 Republican internationalist. Martin and Bricker are 
favorites of the "nationalists." Taft is in between. Dewey veers toward the. 
Vandenberg viewpoint, but is a bit more acceptable to the "nationalists." They 
don't think that his mind is so firmly made up on foreign-policy issues. 

Old Guard of the Republican Party favors Martin or Bricker. 

Actually, unless the less conservative, the less nationalistic wing of the 
Republican Party remains divided over personalities, the Old Guard cannot win. 
It now is a minority within the present party leadership. 


Truman remains the probable choice of the Democrats. 

A Truman withdrawal and an Eisenhower draft would become a possibility, 
a bare possibility, if Republicans should pick Martin or Bricker. 

Truman vs. Vandenberg very probably would be a walkaway for Vandenberg. 

Truman vs. Taft, or Dewey, or Stassen probably would be a G.0O.P. walkaway. 

Truman vs. Bricker or Martin might not be so easy to assess. There would 
be powerful crosscurrents at work on the issue of foreign policy. 

Taking everything into account, however, the chances are that any one of 
the Republicans who now have a chance for the nomination will win in November. 
A strong urge for change develops after one party holds power for 16 years. 

The party leaders grow old, the administrative setup gets top-heavy. 

Republicans in choosing their nominee will, in effect, be picking the man 
who is to step into the world's biggest job next January 20. 

















Any President taking office next year is likely to start out with a real 
honeymoon and end up his term with a big headache. It looks that way. 

Boom, good times, jobs for all, rising incomes seem assured into 1949 at 
least. Postwar inflation is getting its third wind now. The next President, in 
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all probability, will ride in on the crest of the wave of this inflation. 

Booms, however, are not timeless. They wear out at some time. 

A bust, maybe quite severe, is nearly certain by or before 1952. A bust, 
even moderate, involves falling prices, unemployment, bankruptcies, trouble. 

At some point in the next President's term of office the going is to be 
rough. It is then that his test will come. It is then that the President and 
Congress will have to decide for or against putting the Federal Government into 
the business of supporting prices, creating-jobs, telling industry what it can 
and cannot do with its money, its pricing policy, its employment policies. 

The next President, maybe, will be strictly a one-term President. It is 
to depend upon how he satisfies the voters if things do go bad for a time. 








Just to show you how amazing the boom has become: 

Money income of the people was under $80,000,000,000 in prewar 1940. It 
reached $197,000,000,000 last year. Now it is up to $210,000,000,000 and rising, 

Wage and salary payments are likely to rise $10,000,000,000 over the year 
ahead. They were under $50,000,000,000 in 1940 and are above $128,000,000,000 
now, heading higher fast as the third round of raises starts to take effect. 

Farmers are getting less income this year, but they are alone. 

Dividend payments are at twice the prewar rate and rising. 

Investment income, over all, is nearly double prewar; is approaching a 
$25,000,000,000 rate where it was $13,000,000,000 back in 1940. 

Professional people and proprietors of businesses who had income of about 
$12,500,000,000 in prewar are getting nearly $45,000,;000,000, with trend up. 

People as a whole have nearly $3 of income now for every $1 they had 
before the war. Farmers have about $4 for every $1, although they have passed 
their peak of income while other groups are still going up. After taxes are 
paid, the prospect is that people will be spending their money at an annual 
rate of about $190,000,000,000 late in 1948 against $72,000,000,000 in prewar. 

The boom in personal income is unprecedented in size, and still growing. 

But, at some time, something will happen to upset this boom. Government 
may cut its spending, or industry may invest less in plant and equipment, or 
foreigners may cut their buying or individuals may invest less in houses. If 
and when several of those things happen together, there will be trouble. It is 
then that a President will really face his problems and get his headaches. 














As Congress starts down its homestretch..... 

Draft is scheduled to be enacted. Drafting is improbable, however, until 
late September or October, with first inductions to be small. 

Draft exemptions, draft deferments will be. liberal; will open the way for 
students in college to go on with education if meeting new requirements in ROTC 
or if in the National Guard before the draft act takes effect. 

Aid for Europe will be voted in about the promised totals. 

Farm-product prices will be given continued support. 











Automobile prices, generally, are on the way up. 

Cost of building is in a new rise, too. 

Meat is in a rising trend. Many foods, however, are a trifle cheaper. 
The trend seems up in dairy products, though. Inflation is not yet ending. 

It is going to cost somewhat more to live in months ahead. 








To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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A Distributor serves you Best 





Why this salesman should be “YOUR?” favorite 


can give or obtain for you complete engineering service. 










The man out front is a salesman for the distributor of 
industrial supplies. 


He carries a large stock which reduces your inventory 
costs. One order to him includes many items which require 
one personal contact, one telephone inquiry, one purchase 
order, one invoice, and one check rather than many. He 


Republic Rubber Division, manufacturers of mechani- 
cal rubber goods, recommends highly that you make the 
distributor salesman “‘your favorite.” 

For a quarter of a century, Republic has seen Republic 
Distributors serve industrial America efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 
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Old hands speak this way when first introduced to any of 
the great Fairbanks-Morse Diesel locomotives . . . 

It’s a first impression that lasts as the mileage mounts; 
as everyone, from engineer to president, gets a new idea 
of high availability with low running repairs and minimum 


shopping expense. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Iil. 


When it comes to locomotives AIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES + STOKERS + SCALES + MOTORS + GENERATORS + PUMPS + RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES + FARM EQUIPMENT ° 
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Vandenberg will be Republi- 
can nominee—that’s the predic- 
tion of most newspaper editors. 
Dewey comes second. These two 
far outdistance the field. 

National poll, by U. $. News & 
World Report, shows: More edi- 
tors expect a Vandenberg nomi- 
nation than want it. Even so, he 
leads preference vote too. 

Stassen, Taft stand next to 
Vandenberg in preferences, but 
IP trail in predictions. Anything but 
) a Vandenberg or Dewey victory 
means an upset for editors. 
















Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, will be nominated for Pres- 
ident by Republicans in their Con- 
vention next week if this country’s 
| newspaper editors are right. A ma- 
jority of editors expect Senator Van- 
) denberg to be nominated. Also, more 
) prefer him as the nominee than prefer 
) any other man in the running. 
| A poll of editors of daily newspapers, 
' just completed by U.S. News & World 
Report, shows a heavy weight of editorial 
opinion that Senator Vandenberg will 
be the nomince. In this poll, 815 editors 
from every State in the Union made 
their predictions and expressed their 
preferences. The proportion of Demo- 
cratic papers among those represented 
was a little more than one fifth. The rest 
were Republican or independent. 

In their reports, newspaper editors 
who are in touch with Republican Party 
leaders expressed the opinion that Gov- 
emor Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
will have more first and second-choice 
delegate strength than any other candi- 
date. The majority opinion among edi- 
tors, however, is that he will not have 
the 548 votes needed to nominate. 
| The prediction emerging from the 
poll of editors is ventured with surpris- 
| ng uniformity. The assembled predic- 
) tions reveal the following: 
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PREDICTION OF NATION’S EDITORS: 
VANDENBERG WILL BE NOMINATED 


Dewey No. 2 in Poll, With Others Trailing 


Senator Vandenberg will be the 
nominee of the Republicans, in the opin- 
ion of 417 editors. Of these, all but 88 
were editors of either Republican or in- 
dependent newspapers. A majority of all 
voting editors predict Mr. Vandenberg’s 
nomination. This is true in both the 
Democratic and Republican-independent 
groups of editors. 

More than two editors predict Mr. 
Vandenberg’s nomination to every one 
who thinks Mr. Dewey will get it. Edi- 
tors from 48 States voted. A majority of 
those who voted in 38 States predict that 
Mr. Vandenberg will be the G.O.P. choice. 
Even in New York State, the home of 
Governor Dewey, a majority of voting 
editors predict Mr. Vandenberg’s success. 

Governor Dewey, however, is ex- 
pected by 195 editors to be the man 
nominated for the Presidency. One editor 
predicts Mr. Dewey compared with more 


than two who predict Mr. Vandenberg 
will be the choice. Four editors, though, 
predict the nomination of Mr. Dewey to 
every one who thinks Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, will be chosen. . 

Six editors think Mr. Dewey will be 
nominated to every one who predicts that 
Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, will be 
picked. For every one editor who predicts 
the selection of Speaker Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, of Masaschusetts, or Governor Ear] 
Warren of California, 26 pick Mr. 
Dewey. Editors in Oregon are 7 to 1 in 
their opinion that Mr. Dewey will be 
the nominee. They appear to base their 
predictions on the comeback that the 
New York Governor made in that State 
to win over Mr. Stassen. In Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and South Dakota, too, editors 
think it will be Mr. Dewey. 

Senator Taft is expected by 45 editors 
to be the nominee. Nine predict the 





SENATOR VANDENBERG 
. .. predictions outpaced preferences 
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choice of Mr. Vandenberg and four pick 
that of Mr. Dewey for every one who 
thinks it will be Mr. Taft. In no State is 
there a majority of editors who predict 
Mr. Taft will be the winner. Of Ohio 
editors, 26 predict the nomination of Sen- 
ator Vandenberg to 10 who predict that 
of Mr. Taft. If Senator Taft is chosen, 
editorial opinion of the country will be 
far wide of the mark. 

Mr. Stassen is picked by 33 editors as 
the nominee to be. In Minnesota, four 
editors predict Mr. Stassen’s nomination 
to 10 who predict that of Mr. Vanden- 
berg. Five editors in Texas think it will be 
Mr. Stassen. Three in California and two 
each in Illinois, Nebraska, Kentucky and 
West Virginia predict his selection. In no 
other State does more than one editor 
think Mr. Stassen will win. 

Governor Warren and Speaker 
Martin, each, are expected by seven edi- 
tors to get the Republican nomination. In 
California, three editors think it will be 
Mr. Warren. In Massachusetts, no editor 
thinks Mr. Martin will get it. Not an edi- 
tor among the 815 voting in the poll pre- 
dicted that General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur would be the nominee. 

On the basis of the political judgment 
of the country’s newspaper editors, whose 
business it is to follow political trends, 
the Republican choice seems to be nar- 
rowed to Mr. Vandenberg and Mr. 
Dewey. The opinion of a clear majority of 
all newspaper editors making predictions 
is that Mr. Vandenberg will come out of 
the Convention with the nomination. Mr. 
Dewey, at the same time, is expected by 
an impressive number of editors to be 
the candidate who finally is selected. The 
choice of any other man would be an up- 
set for editorial opinion. 

Predictions that it will be Senator Van- 








—dJustus in Minneapolis Star 


‘THE BETTER MOUSETRAP‘? 


denberg run uniformly through all re- 
gions, although Dewey opinion is strong- 
er in the Far West than in other areas. 
In Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Missouri, North Dakota—States that some- 
times are called centers of “nationalism” 
—editors overwhelmingly predict that it 
will be Mr. Vandenberg. In Indiana, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Oklahoma, a 
rather large number of editors predict 
Governor Dewey’s nomination, although 
a majority in those States, except for 
Oklahoma, think it will be Mr. Vanden- 
berg. 

Preferences of editors, however, are 
not the same as their predictions. In other 
words, many editors who predict the 
nomination of Senator Vandenberg pre- 
fer that of Governor Dewey, Mr. Stassen 
or another of. the men in the running 
for the nomination. 

Senator Vandenberg, for example, is 
preferred by more editors than any other 
among the Republicans who are in the 
running for the nomination. Only 271 
editors prefer Mr. Vandenberg, however. 
This means that 146 fewer editors prefer 
Mr. Vandenberg than predict he will be 
the nominee. Among editors of Demo- 
cratic newspapers, 85 of 154 who ex- 
pressed preferences wanted Mr. Vanden- 
berg. Out of 568 editors of Republican 
and independent newspapers who ex- 
pressed preferences, 186, or a little over 
a third, favor Mr. Vandenberg. 

Mr. Stassen, rather than either Gov- 
ernor Dewey or Senator Taft, is second 
among the preferences of newspaper 
editors. There were 143 editors who fa- 
vored Mr. Stassen. Of this number, 36 
were editors of Democratic papers. The 
Stassen preference is heaviest in Minne- 
sota, in Wisconsin and in Texas. Editors 
of South Dakota favor Mr. Stassen over 
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—Herblock in Washington Post 
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any other candidate. Mr. Stassen is quite 
popular, also, in California, but not in 
Oregon. 

Senator Taft is third on the list of 
editors’ preferences, ranking ahead of 
Governor Dewey in this category. Only 
two fewer editors prefer Mr. Taft than 
do Mr. Stassen. A total of 141 editors 
said they like Mr. Taft best. Thirteen of 
these editors speak for Democratic news- 
papers. 

More editors in Ohio, Iowa and Indi- 
ana like Mr. Taft than preferred any 
other candidate. He ‘also was well up on 
the preference list in Wisconsin, where 
he was second to Mr. Stassen, and in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, where he was 
second to Mr. Vandenberg. 

But the editors from nine States along 
the Atlantic and Gulf Seaboard gave Mr. 
Taft not a single vote. The editors from 
five Mountain and North Central States 
felt the same way about Mr. Taft. He got 
not a single vote from them. 

Governor Dewey, although second on 
the list of expected winners, ranked 
fourth among preferences. On this list, 
Mr. Dewey was 50 votes back of Mr. 
Vandenberg, 22 votes behind Mr. Stassen 
and 20 votes under Mr. Taft. But 121 
editors like Mr. Dewey best. 

The Governor got more preference 
votes than any other candidate from edi- 
tors in Utah, Oregon, New York, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Idaho and Colorado. 
He got almost twice as many votes from 
New York editors as were given to Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, who was second on their 
preference list. He was second choice, 
after Mr. Vandenberg, of editors in Okla- 
homa, and tied with Mr. Vandenberg in 
the esteem of Nebraska editors. Twelve 
editors of Democratic newspapers pre- 
ferred him to any other candidate. 





But Mr. Dewey got no preference votes 
at all from editors in 16 States. Although 
four years ago he trounced the late Wen- 
dell Willkie to capture the Wisconsin 
delegation, this year not a single Wiscon- 
sin editor preferred Mr. Dewey to other 
candidates. In four Southern, two North 
Atlantic, three Border, four Rocky Moun- 
tain and two North Central States, as 
well as Wisconsin, no editor listed Mr. 
Dewey as his top choice. 

Governor Warren got 26 first-choice 
votes from the editors. These votes came 
from Wisconsin, Washington, Texas, 
Ohio, New York, New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, Nevada, Missouri, Mississippi, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Idaho, California and 
Arizona. Ten of the 26, however, came 
from the Governor’s home State of Cali- 
fornia. Six of the 26 came from editors of 
Democratic newspapers. 

Speaker Martin was the first choice of 
10 editors. He is the only candidate who 
got not a single preference vote from a 
Democratic editor. He also is the only 
candidate who did not get a preference 
vote from the editors of his home State. 
Massachusetts editors divided most of 
their preference votes between Senator 
Vandenberg and Governor Dewey. Mr. 
Martin’s votes came from editors in TIlli- 
nois, New Jersey, Kansas, Maryland, 
North Dakota and Pennsylvania. 

General MacArthur also was the pref- 
erence of 10 editors, two of them on 
Democratic newspapers. The General’s 
votes came from Wisconsin, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, New York, 
New Jersey, Louisiana, Illinois and Cali- 
fornia. Two editors in New York pre- 
ferred him above all other candidates; 
one each did in the other eight States. 

Predictions vs. preferences. Pre- 
dictions of which candidate would win 
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—Long in Minneapolis Tribune 


‘TUNNEL OF LOVE’ 


—Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


‘GETTING SUSPICIOUS’ 
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PREFERENCE 
“‘Who in your opinion 
ought to be nominated?” 
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Editors’ Vote on Republican Nomination 
PREDICTION 
“Who in your opinion 
will be nominated?” 
VANDENBERG DEWEY TAFT STASSEN WARREN MARTIN VANDENBERG 
5 1 0 1 0 i] ALABAMA 5 
3 2 0 0 0 f¢] ARIZONA 1 
4 0 1 1 0 0 ARKANSAS 5 
25 17 0 3 3 0 CALIFORNIA 14 
5 2 0 1 0 0 COLORADO 2 
6 5 1 0 Oo fe] CONNECTICUT 3 
0 1 0 0 0 0 DELAWARE 1 
5 1 0 1 0 0 FLORIDA 2 
6 2 1 0 0 0 GEORGIA 5 
3 2 0 0 0 0 IDAHO 0 
15 4 9 2 0 1 ILLINOIS 10 
15 10 2 1 0 0 INDIANA 11 
15 5 2 1 ty) ra) IOWA 7 
15 1 2 0 0 2 KANSAS 6 
7 3 ] 2 0 0 KENTUCKY 8 
1 4 0 0 0 0 LOUISIANA 2 
4 3 0 0 0 0 MAINE 1 
1 f] 0 0 0 1 MARYLAND 0 
9 8 0 0 0 0 MASSACHUSETTS 6 
28 3 1 0 0 0 MICHIGAN 23 
10 3 0 4 0 0 MINNESOTA 4 
2 2 1 te) (0) te) MISSISSIPPI 2 
17 5 0 1 0 (0) MISSOURI 15 
2 1 0 0 0 0 MONTANA 1 
8 4 0 2 0 0 NEBRASKA 5 
3 1 0 0 0 1 NEVADA 2 
2 2 0 1 0 0 NEW HAMPSHIRE 1 
12 5 0 1 0 0 NEW JERSEY 6 
3 2 0 0 0 0 NEW MEXICO 4 
23 19 1 1 0 1 NEW YORK 12 
9 5 0 0 0 fs) NORTH CAROLINA 9 
4 1 0 0 0 0 NORTH DAKOTA 0 
26 5 10 1 0 0 OHIO 8 
8 14 1 te) 1 te) OKLAHOMA 13 
1 7 0 0 0 0 OREGON 1 
36 15 1 1 0 0 PENNSYLVANIA 22 
1 0 0 0 0 0 RHODE ISLAND 1 
3 1 0 0 0 1 SOUTH CAROLINA 2 
2 3 0 ie) 0 0 SOUTH DAKOTA 2 
3 2 1 0 0 0 TENNESSEE 4 
26 6 8 5 2 0 TEXAS 21 
2 4 0 0 0 0 UTAH 2 
2 2 0 0 0 0 VERMONT 1 
13 1 1 0 0 0 VIRGINIA 10 
8 4 0 0 0 0 WASHINGTON 4 
6 4 1 2 0 0 WEST VIRGINIA 3 
11 2 0 1 1 0 WISCONSIN 2 
2 1 _o _o 0 _0 WYOMING 2 _o 
417 195 45 33 7 ri GRAND TOTALS 271 121 141 143 26 10 
329 160 33 22 6 6 REP. & IND. 186 109 128 107 20 10 
88 34 12 11 1 1 DEMOCRATS 85 12 13 36 6 0 
NOTE: Variations in totals result from the fact that a few editors answered only one question. 
No editor predicted a MacArthur victory; 


10 replies recorded a preference for MacArthur. 





did not always coincide with the individ- 
ual preferences of editors, though in some 
cases they did. But in 21 States the candi- 
date who more editors thought would win 
was the candidate whom the largest num- 
ber of editors liked best. 

In 21 of the States, the largest number 
of editors both predicted and preferred 
a Vandenberg victory. In two of the 
States, the same thing was true of Gov- 
ernor Dewey. 

But in 19 States, the largest number 
of editors preferred another candidate to 
the man they predicted would win. In 15 


14 


States, the greatest number of editors 
predicted that Mr. Vandenberg would 
win but more of them liked another 
candidate. In six of these States, the 
preference ran to Mr. Taft. In four 
others, more editors preferred Mr. 
Dewey than preferred Mr. Vandenberg. 
In three, while most of the editors 
thought Mr. Vandenberg would win, the 
largest number of editors liked Mr. Stas- 
sen better. In one, editors thought either 
Mr. Vandenberg or Mr. Martin would 
win, but preferred Mr. Stassen. In an- 
other, they predicted a Vandenberg vic- 


tory but split their preference betwee 
Mr. Dewey and Mr. Stassen. 


The net result of the poll is tom 


cate the amount of hidden strength thi 
Mr. Vandenberg has among the Sti 
delegations that will pick a Republic 
candidate next week at Philadelphia 
The editors are familiar with the thio 
ing of their State delegations and hat 
knowledge of the direction in which th 
delegates are likely to swing when tt 
Convention showdown comes. If Sé 





ator Vandenberg does not win, it will bf 


a great upset for the nation’s editors. 
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Reported from the President's special train 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT T TRY 
“EM OUT... You 
WON'T HAVE To 
GO VERY Far! 
“aaa // 
“ 


President Truman now seems 
sure to be the Democratic nomi- 
TP nee. Only a band-wagon sweep 
f for Dwight D. Eisenhower is con- 
| sidered capable of stopping him. 
| inspite of difficulties along the 
route of his Western trip, Mr. Tru- 

man gained ground in his first 
major campaign test. 
| Anger of Democrats and apa- 
'| thy of crowds in Republican Mid- 
‘dle West were replaced by more 
J enthusiasm on the Pacific Coast. 


President Truman apparently is 
winning his fight for the Democratic 
nomination. He now is fairly sure of 
f being approved by the delegates who 
vassemble at Philadelphia in July for 
the Democratic National Convention. 
In the latter stages of his campaign 
trip, the President is meeting crowds 
‘with assurance, is fighting hard, and 
‘seems to be gaining ground. 
| The President is within reaching dis- 
itance of the nomination. Very nearly 
Fenough delegates have been instructed 
for him, or promised to him, to give him 
‘the chance to run again. Moreover, his 
standing in the Gallup Poll has edged up 
to 39 per cent from the 36 per cent it hit 
pin April. And, as the President moved 
down the Pacific Coast and into’ Demo- 
cratic territory, his crowds grew and his 
welcomes were more enthusiastic. 

The nomination still could be lost. 
Not all of Mr. Truman’s delegates are 
‘tightly nailed down. And he left many 
lukewarm and some angry Democrats in 
the Middle West. A real opposition can- 
didate-such as General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower—might still be 
nominated in spite of Mr. Truman’s gains. 

The President improved in campaign 
vigor, if not in techniques, as his train 






















the a moved into the Pacific Northwest and 
Republic down the California coast. He put more 
lelphia. emphasis on his argument with Congress. 
the thi! He began to pay more attention to Demo- 
and ba cratic Party officials. Some of the earlier 
which -, ‘ough spots were ironed out. And the 
/ when "crowds became more responsive than they 
Se be had been in the Republican Middle West. 
» a “First campaign test. This was Mr. 
e A 
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Truman’s first big campaign test as Presi- 
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dent. He learned as he went along. He 
began to put over his points more surely, 
even though, speaking extemporaneously 
from the back platform, his sentence 
structure did not always bear up under 
too close inspection. And he still had a 
tendency to talk too fast when he warmed 
up to his subject. 

However, like the talks the President 
made from his train and automobile along 
the 9,000-mile route through 18 States, 
the trip was not planned as a major cam- 
paign test. It just turned out that way. It 
grew as he got out into the country. 

The lack of planning became more 
and more evident as the President moved 
across the country. Speeches were wholly 
extemporaneous except for those in Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Seattle, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. Even the President did not 
always know exactly what he was going 
to say until he got out on the back plat- 
form. All too often he did not know 
either the names or the politics of the 
town officials who came to greet him. 

Such planlessness produced some curi- 
ous situations. An early-morning shift in 
departure time, made by the President, 
once put most of his official staff aboard 
automobiles for a 184-mile drive before 
they had had their breakfasts. The Presi- 
dent dedicated an airport to a boy war 
hero instead of to a young girl who had 
been killed in a private plane crash. And 
there were other bobbles. 

The nonpolitical aspect that had 
‘been given to the trip before the Presi- 
dent left Washington contributed to these 
difficulties. No experts of the Democratic 
National Committee were taken along to 
inform the President of ticklish political 
situations in the towns through which he 
was traveling. No one took the trouble 
to find out who were the mayors and 
what were the politics before Mr. Tru- 
man arrived there. He had to feel his way 
through situations after he got there. 

The lack of advance planning was most 
apparent at Omaha. There the President 
spoke to thousands of empty seats. Ak- 
Sar-Ben Coliseum, where he spoke, holds 
10,000 persons. “aly about 2,000 were 
present. Demv cratic Party officials had 
been given no part in the planning, and 
word had gone out that the speech was to 
be an invitation affair for 35th Division 
veterans and their friends. 

All along the line, Republican Gover- 
nors and other officials were prominent on 
welcoming and arrangement committees. 
This nonpolitical gloss that had been 
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given the trip before the train left Wash- 
ington resulted only in offending hun- 
dreds of Democratic Party officials all 
across the country. 

It was thrown aside almost before the 
President’s party had gotten out of Union 
Station in Washington. But party leaders 
already had been offended because they 
had no hand in making the arrange- 
ments. Their annoyance increased be- 
cause they were not permitted to ride 
on the train across their home States, and 
often because the President talked with 
members of the wrong factions. 

This not only offended Democratic 
politicians all along the line of the Presi- 
dent’s trip, it also cut off from the 
President the advisers who could have 
smoothed his way over some of the rough 
political paths that he traveled. Not a 
single member of the President’s official 
entourage had ever handled a_ major 
campaign trip. Only Charles G. Ross, his 
Press Secretary, had ever been on such a 
trip, and Mr. Ross had traveled as a 
reporter, not trip manager. 

The real story of Mr. Truman’s first 
big campaign test is that it was just as 
extemporaneous as one of his back-plat- 
form speeches. He did not know he was 
going to make it until he was on his feet 
in the middle of the situation. 

Mr. Truman had been invited to the 
University of California to receive a de- 
gree. He also was invited to Chicago to 
make a speech at a celebration observing 
the 100th anniversary of the migration of 
Swedish settlers into the Middle West. 
He accepted both of these invitations. 
Each of these meetings was nonpolitical 
in character. 

These two meetings formed the basis 
for the whole trip. Everything that hap- 
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. .. an improvement in campaign vigor, if not in techniques, was noted as the trai 
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pened later got fitted somehow into the 
schedule surrounding these two meetings. 
But, although many other things were 
added, the trip still was called nonpoliti- 
cal until the presidential party got out 
of Washington. 

Thus, Senator J. Howard McGrath, 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, and all other Committee offi- 
cials were left behind. None of the major 
speeches was given under party auspices. 
Local Democrats had no hand in turning 
out the crowds. Various private organiza- 
tions made arrangements for the meetings 
addressed by the President. And, in some 
cases, these organizations were so non- 
partisan as to represent voters who rarely 
vote Democratic. 

But anything that a President does 
during a campaign year carries a political 
burden. No one took the nonpolitical talk 
seriously except White House officials. 
Even they forgot about it as the train 
moved out of Washington and into the 
Western battlegrounds of the campaign. 

The net result, however, was that all 
those who might have been helpful on 
a campaign trip were barred from the 
train. The President and an inexperienced 
staff of campaigners set out to learn their 
way by trial and error. In the early phases 
of the trip, errors came fast. 

The crowds that turned out were big 
and friendly and curious. People came, 
and brought their babies, to see the 
President. They held youngsters up to 
see him. They asked to see Mrs. Truman 
and Margaret. All through the Middle 
West, they listened politely and gave po- 
lite applause. They brought presents of 
all kinds to the President and his family. 

But in these Republican areas—and 
even in Democratic Chicago—there was 
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an absence of political enthusiasm, The, 
was, here and there, a scattering ¢ 
shouts for “Harry,” but for the most pat 
the cheers were for a _ President-py 
for a presidential candidate. Only afte 
the President crossed the Rockies ay 
moved to the Pacific Coast did th 
crowds begin to warm up. But, eve 
then, there came no such crowd roars x 
Franklin D. Roosevelt used to evoke. 

As a campaigner, 
made blunt and homey talks. He referre, 
to the coming campaign as a “brawl.” }, 
told simple stories. And hx 
Congress. He spoke in the language of , 
plain Middle Western farmer or busines. 
man. And, on the platform. he look 
like any one of a dozen or so of th 
men who stood on the ground listening 

But some of the Democratic Party off. 
who 
President was using the word “I” mor 
than they thought he should. They sai 
that the simple humility with which \r 
Truman moved into the White Hous 
three years ago had vanished. They ob- 
served that Mr. Truman seemed to 
substituting himself for the Democrati 
Party; that, as he told the story, it was his 
fight with the Republican Party—not th 
fight of the Democratic Party. 

That feeling, of itself, among the Den- 
ocratic Party leaders is not helping t 
strengthen Mr. Truman’s hold upon th 


cials 


the nomination. Southern Democrat 
still are in a rebellious mood. Middk 
Western Democrats are not too fiml 


united back of him. The Far West is res: 
less. Mr. Truman still has a battle ahead 
If a movement to draft General Eiser- 
hower gets started in the Democrati 
Convention, it might turn Mr. Truman’ 
chances upside down. 
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Facts That Dim Forecasts 


Of Big Trade 


With China 


Reported from SHANGHAI 


China, as a market for U.S. 
goods, is not working out. Old 
idea of ‘400,000,000 customers” 
for America is being revised. 

Civil war holds back indus- 
tries, chokes off raw materials, 
adds to the inflation that is burn- 
ing up China’s few resources. 

Dollar aid from the U.S is 
counted on to hold country to- 
gether. But big, lasting trade is a 
fading prospect. 


Another injection of U.S. dollars is 
to be tried in China. U. S. policy now, 
as it has been for 20 years, is based 
on the hope of building China into a 
stable market of 400,000,000 custom- 
ets for American goods. 

Actually, as experts in China see it, the 
chances of making a big American market 
here are slipping, despite all that is done. 
The country is devoured by inflation and 
paralyzed by civil war. It has few in- 
dustries, is short of industrial raw mate- 
rials, and it cannot get started as a world 
trader. 

As things stand, only a handful of 
Chinese have enough money to buy any- 
thing but the barest essentials. China is 
forced to spend what little foreign ex- 
change she has in buying absolute neces- 
sities. The way things are going, even 
that money will be used up without get- 
ting the country on the road to recovery. 
The American hope of developing a Chi- 
nese market of 400,000,000 customers 
May never come true. 

China’s foreign trade, even with 
this vast population, is smaller than that 
of such relatively tiny countries as Swit- 
wetland and Belgium. Her commerce with 
other countries in 1947 amounted to only 
about $700,000,000. In contrast, Swit- 

's imports alone totaled nearly 
$1,123,000,000, of which about $190,- 
000,000 came from the U. S. 

al conditions are forcing China 
to buy abroad almost twice as much as 
she exports and to draw on her small stock 
of foreign exchange for the difference. 
Last year the Chinese spent $477,000,- 
000-about $353,000,000 of it in the U. S. 
~for imports of raw materials and equip- 
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ment. At the same time, exports yielded 
only $248,000,000. 

The trade trend this year is no better 
than last, and reserves of foreign ex- 
change have been drawn down below 
$350,000,000. Early this year, China 
faced the prospect of going bankrupt 
within a few months, but that is to be 
averted for at least a year by American 
help. Of any money voted by the U.S. 
Congress to help China, a big chunk 
probably will be used to balance trade 
payments. 

Skating on the edge of bankruptcy, 
the Chinese Government is trying to con- 
serve its foreign exchange by tight con- 
trols. Only the most essential imports are 
authorized; luxury goods can be imported 
only by smuggling. 

Most serious cause of this strangu- 
lation of China’s foreign trade is the war 
between Nationalists and Communists. 
Besides requiring expenditures for arms, 
the conflict is forcing China to import 
large quantities of goods, such as cotton 
and food, in which she was nearly self- 
sufficient before the war. 

The civil war has hit exports hard, too. 
Large areas that produced a big part of 
the exports have been captured by the 
Communists or isolated by fighting. Ex- 
ports are only half what they were before 
the war and are declining further. 

More than 100,000,000 Chinese now 
are in Communist-occupied areas, and 
millions more probably will be absorbed 
into “Red China” as the Communists ex- 
tend their rule. As things stand, there is 
no chance of U.S. trade with “Red 
China.” 

The civil war not only is strangling 
China’s foreign trade, but also cuts across 
the other problems involved in trying to 
change China’s potential buyers into 
actual buyers. 

Reforms and improvements would 
bring up purchasing power in the long 
run, as Chinese economists see the pic- 
ture. In their view, these changes are 
needed: 

Land should be redistributed and rents 
and taxes should be cut. That would raise 
the income of the peasants, who form 
80 per cent of the population. 

The railway system should be ex- 
panded. Before the war, China had less 
than 10,000 miles of railways, as against 
236,000 in the U. S., and now the mileage 
is even less, 
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Industries should be built up. Export 
industries should get early attention in 
order to increase China’s foreign- 
exchange revenue and thus énable her to 
import more. This would also boost rural 
income, for most of the exports are farm 
products, such as tung oil, pig bristles and 
silk. 

Also needed are expansion of the 
cotton-textile industry, which has lost 
1,500,000 of its 5,000,000 spindles; 
power and irrigation projeets; develop- 
ment of a chemical-fertilizer industry and 
utilization of mineral resources. 

Many foreign observers, however, are 
less optimistic than the Chinese about 
the benefits of such a program to foreign 
trade. They concede that some good 
would come from it, but they see little 
likelihood that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment will undertake it. And they point 
out that, with the best of the country’s 
relatively few iron and oil deposits in 
Communist hands, big industrial de- 
velopment is stymied. 

Peace, more than anything else, is a 
prerequisite to economic health, as Chi- 
nese experts see it. After that, a progres- 
sive and efficient government will be 
needed if the peasants’ standard of living 
is to be raised. But observers here believe 
peace is not in sight. 

For the present, and probably for some 
years to come, China will buy a few 
capital goods and some raw materials, 
but the chances are against her ever 
becoming a major market for U.S. con- 
sumer goods. In fact, the prospect is 
that the Nationalist Government will seek 
more and more U. S. financial aid merely 
to be able to import minimum necessities. 

China’s “400,000,000 customers” for 
the products of U. S. industry, thus, are a 
dim hope that may never bé realized. 
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SURPLUS OF GRADUATES AHEAD 


For college graduates, 1948 is 
the best employment year in his- 
tory. Jobs are plentiful, pay offers 
are high. 

This may be the last year for 
which that will be true, for a 
while at least. Next year the big 
flood of postwar college grad- 
vates is to begin. 

Medicine and teaching appear 
to be the only big fields where 
job competition is not just around 
the corner. 


Graduates coming from colleges 
this June are to be just one jump 
ahead of the flood. These graduates 
will find employers waiting eagerly to 
bid for their services. Pay offered will 
be high by past standards. Oppor- 
tunities promised often will be big. 

Ahead, however, is an outlook for col- 
lege graduates of the future that is not to 
be so bright. This outlook is colored by 
the supply-and-demand situation. Supply 
of college graduates, increasing in 1949 
and reaching a peak in 1950, may readily 
exceed demand in more and more profes- 
sions and occupations. Signs of over- 
crowding already are showing up in vari- 
ous fields. 

A few figures are needed to picture the 
coming problem. These figures may sig- 
nal a big change within a year or two 
in the market for college graduates. 

What is happening is this: 

Last year, colleges turned out 240,000 
graduates, counting *hose with masters’ 
degrees and Ph.D.’s. ‘hat set a new rec- 
ord. At prewar peak, in 1940, there were 
only 216,500 graduates. . 

This year, another record-breaking 
class is expected. Estimates are that grad- 
uates will number about 290,000. 

Next year, however, the real postwar 
flood of graduates arrives. Figures indi- 
cate about 400,000 graduates in 1949. 
Even this will be exceeded in 1950, when 
over 500,000 graduates may be counted. 
The biggest group of veterans will be 
leaving colleges in the spring of 1950. 

When the veterans are gone, a tempo- 
rary drop probably will occur in the size 
of graduating classes. In 1951, no more 
than about 350,000 graduates are in 
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sight. After that, however, normal growth 
in college population probably will bring 
a gradual rise in graduating classes year 
after year. 

Estimates based on prewar trends point 
to college enrollments of around 2,900,- 
000 by 1960, with annual graduating 
classes near 400,000. 

What these figures mean is illus- 
trated by the outlook in certain occupa- 
tions and professions. Medicine and 
teaching appear to be almost the only 
fields where intense competition for jobs 
is not a very near prospect. 

Medicine also appears to be the only 
big profession where training institutions 
and professional assoeiations exercise 
tight control over the number of new 
trainees allowed to enter the field. In 
few other cases is any account taken of 
the potential market in business or com- 
munities for specialists in various lines. 

No agency, for instance, attempts to 
guide veterans in their choice of study, 
though the Government is paying the way 
for 1,100,000 veterans in college now 
under the GI Bill of Rights and the voca- 
tional-rehabilitation law. 

In major occupations, prospects are 
reported to be as follows: 

Engineers enjoy bonanza opportuni- 
ties now. In most areas, new engineers 
are taking their pick of several jobs. One 
company’s personnel manager reports 
that, out of every three graduates inter- 
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viewed, he is able to get only one to ta § 


a job with his company. 


But 30,000 engineers are being grady. 2 


ated in 1948, more than 35,000 are ge, 
pected in 1949, and more than 45,0) 
in 1950. About 252,000 veterans ap 
studying engineering in schools. Yet only 
6,000 to 7,000 engineers die or retin 
each year. The big shortage of engineer 
created in wartime is beginning to 
made up. 

Many future engineering graduates 
thus are not likely to find engineering johs 
immediately available. 

Architects also are in tremendous de 
mand this year. The West Coast, Tex 
and parts of the Middle West, particy. 
larly, want architects’ services. 

However, an estimated 10,000 st. 
dents are studying architecture an 
architectural engineering now. Betweey 
500 and 1,000 will be graduated thi 
year. That compares with 14,000 licensed 
architects now practicing. Below the 
college level, technical schools are tun: 
ing out thousands of men trained to hf 
the simpler types of architectural drat 
ing. They are finding jobs hard to get. 

Chemistry graduates, with bachelor ff 
degrees only, are told to expect an i 
creasingly difficult time finding jobs a 
chemists in the future. Staffs in plants and 
laboratories are filling up rapidly. But 
chemists with advanced training are it 
line for much better opportunities. It wil 
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be some years before the lag is made up 
in advanced work, due to withdrawal of 
students in wartime. 

Wider opportunities are promised for 
chemists, mathematicians and physicists 
in the expansion of atomic-energy pro- 
orams and weapon development for the 
armed forces. The proposed National 
Science Foundation, if approved, will 
create jobs for scientists. At the same 
time, Government subsidies in scientific 
education probably will accompany any 
federal research program, and that will 
increase the number of people in advance 
scientific fields. 

Lawyers fresh from college in many 
areas already are finding it difficult to 
get positions in law offices. And law 
schools now have a record enrollment 
of more than 50,000. One prominent edu- 
cator expects the law profession virtually 
to close out in two or three years, for a 
breathing spell. He advises persons study- 
ing law to prepare themselves for work 
in a related field, such as labor relations. 

Journalism graduates, and those in 
radio and advertising, apparently far out- 
number the jobs available at this time. 

Business-administration graduates 
are said to be profiting from a surpris- 
ingly heavy demand for their services this 
year. Men and women with accounting 
training, sales and marketing training are 
in special demand. What happens to de- 
mand next year will depend on the turn 
of business activity. Business training is 
one of the most popular courses. About 
311,000 veterans are, taking business 
courses. 

Pharmacy graduates are in strong de- 
mand this year and should easily find 
employment, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. But leaders in this pro- 
fession are fearful about the future. En- 
rollment in schools of pharmacy totaled 
about 18,000 last autumn, compared with 
7,154 in 1935. Leading pharmacists are 
urging schools to limit the size of fresh- 
man classes now, so as to prevent an 
over-supply of new pharmacists after 
1950. 

Physicians probably have the most 
promising outlook of all the professions, 
in immediate opportunities. The number 
of medical practitioners increased only 
13 per cent between 1910 and 1940, 
while the population rose 43 per cent. 
Around 6,000 medical students will re- 
ceive degrees this year. About 4,000 
doctors will die or retire. That annual net 
gain of 2,000 doctors should be about 
doubled, officials say, if medical care 
in the future is to expand with the 
population, 

During World War II the medical 
schools increased the number of gradu- 
ates by speeding up schedules. But almost 
without exception the schools have re- 
turned to a nine-month schedule, and are 
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reducing potential graduates to approxi- 
mately prewar numbers. 

Dentists receiving degrees this year 
will number about 2,000. About 1,900 
will replace dentists who have died or 
retired in the last year, making a net 
gain of only 100. Officials estimate that 
the U.S. needs at least 2,000 additional 
new dentists every year. 

Nurses, too, are in short supply. De- 
partment of Labor figures show that 
317,800 registered nurses were available 
in 1947, compared with a need for 359,- 
500. Minimum demand for registered 
nurses in 1960 is estimated at 554,200. 
But nursing-school enrollment dropped 
in 1947 because young women are not 
going into the profession. 

Teachers, the largest professional 
group, may expect continued good em- 
ployment opportunities. From 80,000 to 
100,000 teaching jobs open up every year 
in grade schools, high schools and col- 
leges, as older teachers die or retire. New 
teachers are not being trained fast enough 
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to fill the gap, although enrollments in 
education courses are rising. Shortage of 
college-rank teachers is severe in some 
fields. 

Change in demand for college grad- 
uates is foreshadowed by the new attitude 
of employers this year. Employers are 
more selective already than they were 
last year, in hiring men from the campus. 
Some colleges say the bigger companies 
are interested now in only the upper 10 
to 30 per cent of a graduating class. That 
is a return to prewar standards. 

Average pay offered to college gradu- 
ates is reported to be around $240 a 
month this year, compared with about 
$100 a month offered in 1940. Next year 
and later, the larger supply of job appli- 
cants will tend to push starting salaries 
down. 

Seeing the mass flow of college gradu- 
ates ahead, some educators are warning 
that the supply of people trained for 
white-collar jobs soon may exceed any 
probable demand. 
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South Africa’s Color-Line Crisis 


Reported from CAPE TOWN, LONDON and WASHINGTON 


“White supremacy,” as U. S. 
issue, is dwarfed by race problem 
in South Africa, where white peo- 
ple are outnumbered four to one. 

Native labor, needed by indus- 
try, is growing restless, organiz- 
ing for better working conditions, 
higher wages. 

But recent election results 
signal trend away from civil lib- 
erties, toward more segregation, 
tighter controls over nonwhites. 


South Africa is caught up in a crisis 
involving race issues that go far be- 
yond the race problems of the United 
States. 

A new Government, pledged to extreme 
“white supremacy,” is attempting to 
carry out its campaign promises in a 
country dependent on the cheap labor 
of native Africans, East Indians and 
mulattoes. 

Nonwhites outnumber whites by almost 
four to one in the Union of South Africa, 
as shown in the accompanying chart. The 
race question, top issue of the recent 
elections, led to the defeat of Field 
Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, whose 
party counseled moderation in dealing 
with natives. Problem for the new Cabi- 
net under Prime Minister Daniel F. 
Malan is how to take away some of 
the few rights now held by nonwhites 
without wrecking the economy of the 
country. 

Civil rights in South Africa bear 
little resemblance to the rights that have 
become a political issue in the United 
States. If there were universal suffrage 
in South Africa, an illiterate Bantu chief- 
tain, just out of the bush, might be run- 
ning the country. To prevent this, the 
South African Constitution provides that 
only persons “of European descent” may 
sit in South Africa’s Parliament. But the 
new Government feels this restriction is 
not enough to guarantee “a white South 
Africa.” Government leaders are asking 
more restrictions. 

The vote now given to nonwhites is 
likely to be taken away by the Malan 
Government. As matters stand, the native 
blacks, the largest group, numerically, in 
the country, are allowed only three rep- 
resentatives in a National Assembly of 
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153. These three must be white men. 
East Indians also may elect three white 
men. Changes proposed by Dr. Malan’s 
Nationalist Party would cancel virtually 
all the voting rights of natives, Indians 
and mulattoes. 

Native education also is likely to suf- 
fer under the new Government. In the 
last eight years, public funds used for 
native education have climbed from 
$3,000,000 to $10,000,000. But the Union 
still spends 12 times as much per pupil on 
the education of white children as it does 
on native children. That proportion is 
likely to increase now, since Dr. Malan’s 
Nationalists feel that native education 
is less important than native segregation 














Land ownership for the native black 
is restricted to reservations where th 
tribal organization persists. These rege, 
vations, already overcrowded, are limite 
by law to only 13 per cent of the coup. 
try’s land area. Moderate leaders sough; 
to permit natives to buy land in othe 
areas where they have settled. But th 
new Government has_ turned 
down on this scheme. 

Segregation of nonwhites is to be cw. 
ried to new extremes. First to be affected 


are the 2,000,000 blacks now living in B 


the native quarters of South African cities 
During the elections, the Nationaliss 
urged that all of these natives be required 
to move back to the reservations unless 
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they can produce work contracts signed 
by white men. | 

Deportation of East Indians, a plank 
in the Nationalist program, may be carried 
out only to a limited degree. More than 80 





per cent of the East Indians now resident 

| jn South Africa were born in the country 

and consider themselves South Africans, 

e blacks not Indians. But immigration of Indians, 

ere the | already checked, is to be halted entirely 
€ eae by the new Government. , 

- limited Restrictions on travel by natives, re- 

e coup. @ faxed in some area“, now will be strictly 

; sough: | enforced. Laws already on the books of 

in othe; fF three of the four Provinces of the Union 

But the | require native men to obtain passes to 


thumb: | move from place to place, to enter a 
town or to stay out after dark. In addi- 


» be ca. | tion, every able-bodied native must carry 
affecte| @ a receipt to show that he has paid a 
iving in B84 head tax. Those caught without re- 
incites | ceipts frequently are required to work 
‘ionaliss @ off the tax before they are released. 

required Labor policy of the new Government 
s unles @ is heavily weighted against the native 
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worker, already barred from many 
skilled trades. More trades will be closed 
to the native if the Government carries 
out its promises to white workers. 

Equal pay for equal work never has 
been the policy of the Union. Produc- 
tivity of the native blacks is much lower 
than that of white workers, but native 
wage levels are very low. Skilled native 
workers in the gold mines, for example, 
earn only about $200 a year as compared 
to $2,000 a year for white workers on 
similar jobs. A union of native workers 
has gained strength-during recent years, 
but chances are that the new Govern- 
ment will seek its dissolution. The Mas- 
ter and Servants Act, which treats as 
criminals those natives who quit without 
the notice required by contract, is the 
Government’s main weapon against na- 
tive strikers. 

In the labor field, however, the new 
Government is coming up against the main 
issue involved in its “white supremacy” 
program. 























The race problem has two sides, 
from the viewpoint of South African 
whites. They want to keep the bush 
natives from swallowing up the white 
minority. But they also realize that the 
South African economy is dependent on 
cheap and plentiful labor, which can be 
supplied only by the natives. 

Native blacks willing to work in the 
gold mines, basis of South African econ- 
omy, are becoming hard to find, Of 360,- 
000 natives now employed as miners by 
the gold industry, more than half came 
from areas outside the Union, some from 
as far away as the Belgian Congo, in Cen- 
tral Africa. New gold fields recently dis- 
covered in the Orange Free State are not 
yet operating, partly due to the shortage 
of native labor. South Africa’s gold out- 
put, now about 35 per cent of the world’s 
total, is declining, though the industry 
still produces profits of about $200,- 
000,000 annually and supplies a large 
part of the Government’s revenue. 

Reason for the labor shortage is that 
many natives, close to their native bush, 
would rather live tribal lives than work 
for the wages offered. Native miners in 
the gold regions get an average of $150 a 
year in addition to free food, medical 
care, clothing and housing, but they are 
not permitted to keep their families on 
mine property. Nine tenths of the natives 
employed in gold mines are tied to their 
jobs by contracts and stay, on the aver- 
age, for 14 months. Shoes, mattresses 
and clothing issued to them come out 
of their pay, and a pair of work trousers 
costs a native miner five weeks’ wages. 
The native worker gets nothing for over- 
time and no sick leave. 

East Indians, brought to South Africa 
in the latter part of the last century to 
work the sugar plantations, are fighting 
discrimination against them with the help 
of the governments of India and Pakistan, 
now British Dominions like the Union of 
South Africa. An Indian boycott of South 
Africa is causing a shortage of jute bags, 
hurting South Africa’s sugar exports. 

Mulattoes enjoy more privileges than 
the rest of the country’s nonwhites. Many 
mulattoes who are light in color can and 
do “cross” the color line to obtain the 
same civil rights as whites. They hope 
for eventual assimilation, but they fear 
this will be delayed if the new Govern- 
ment’s “white supremacy” program is 
carried through. 

No solution of South Africa’s race 
problem is in sight. Even the moderates 
among South Africans say it will take 
centuries of careful planning to lead the 
natives into anything like a civilized ex- 
istence. But the new Government con- 
siders it dangerous for nonwhites to have 
even the rights they now possess, and 
proposes to strengthen the color bar 
rather than to weaken it. 
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RECORD BOOM IN IMPORTS 


U.S. consumers are spending 
more dollars for foreign goods 
than ever before. British cars, 
Irish linens, French wines, Jap- 
anese textiles are among the 
items from abroad that are 
snapped up by U. S. buyers. 

The rest of the world, however, 
is buying fewer U.S. goods than 
a year ago. But U. S. exports will 
spurt again when Marshall Plan 
dollars start rolling into Europe. 


The outside world is earning dol- 
lars this year at a record rate of 
around $7,000,000,000. It is sending 
more new automobiles, more fine lin- 
ens, more woolens, more furs, more 
wines and liquors, more of many 
raw materials for Americans to use 
than ever before. 

If present trends continue, other na- 
tions will earn about 1,500,000,000 more 
dollars this year than last. They will 
have these dollars to add to the dollars 
of aid the United States is extending 
to them. Consumers in this country at 
the same time will have added goods, 
valued at that amount, over and above 
the volume of goods they had from 
abroad last year. 

The flow of goods from abroad tended 
to spurt higher during the first three 
months of this year. It diminished some- 
what in April, but there are signs that 
this flow will rise again as production 
moves ahead in Europe and in other parts 
of the world. 

The flow of goods from the United 
States to countries abroad, at the same 
time, is running somewhat lower than 
last year, but it is still far above the flow 
of goods into this country. These exports, 
too, will tend to rise as Marshall Plan 
dollars go to work. Exports, now at the 
rate of around $12,000,000,000 a year, 
exclusive of relief shipments to occupied 
countries, have lagged as the rest of the 
world waited for the United States to 
decide what goods would have to be 
paid for and what goods would be sup- 
plied free. 

For U. S. consumers, the influx of 
goods from abroad means an increased 
supply of some items that are not being 
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made fast enough in this country to sup- 
ply the demand. It also means a wider 
choice of articles that are fairly plentiful 
here. 

Foreign automobiles, for example, 
are finding a ready market here, with 
U.S. manufacturers unable to catch up 
with demand. Britain is the heaviest sup- 
plier, but a number of French and Italian 
cars also are being bought by Ameri- 
cans. One British manufacturer reports 
the sale of 6,000 cars to Americans in six 
months. Imported cars generally are 
small, moderately priced models. Some 
luxury models from abroad, however, 
command prices above the United States 
range. 

British and French automobile manu- 
facturers are concentrating on the U.S. 
market, since their Governments require 
them to sell a high percentage of their 
production to other countries. Britain, as 
a result, has forged ahead of the United 
States as the principal exporter of auto- 
mobiles. This country, however, will re- 
gain its place at the top of the list when 
sale of automobiles again gets baek on a 
competitive basis. 

Woolens from abroad are eagerly 
sought by United States. clothing manu- 
facturers. Raw wool as well as woolen 
fabrics is in demand. Raw wool is being 
imported at the rate of $418,000,000 
a year, a total which is 68 per cent 
higher than in 1947 and more than 
four times the prewar rate. Great Britain 
supplies most of the fabrics, while the 
raw wool comes from Argentina, Uru- 
guay and Australia. 

Furs are coming back as an import 
item, after last year’s slump in luxury 
buying. Nearly half are lambskins from 
Afghanistan, to be made into Persian- 
lamb coats. Buying from France, Sweden 
and China also has been stepped up. 
Russia, however, is supplying less. 

Wine and whisky from abroad are 
more plentiful in this country than last 
year, under the stimulus of reductions in 
both prices and duties. Most of the wines 
are from France, and the whisky is 
largely Scotch from Britain. 

Antiques from foreign countries are 
finding a boom market in the United 
States. Old silver, chiefly from Britain, is 
much sought after by Americans. Paint- 
ings, tapestries, sculptures and _ similar 
items also are in demand. In terms of 
dollar volume, antiques are being im- 
ported at a rate five times as large as in 
1940. 


Dinnerware from Germany is sought . 


by American retailers to build up ¢. 
pleted domestic supplies. 

Gowns from France, linens from |r. 
land and Belgium, handkerchiefs from 
Switzerland, piece goods and umbrellas 
from Italy, and gloves, luggage, sweater 


and socks from Britain are being bought f 
by New York department stores fy ff 


autumn shipment. Prices will be high 
but so will quality. 

Raw materials, too, are pouring inty 
this country in increasing quantities, 


Many of these will be converted int) 


goods for sale to consumers. 

Hides for shoes and skins for gloves 
are being imported at a rate double that 
of last year. Argentina’s shipment of 
hides has quadrupled. 

Natural rubber is arriving in quanti 
ties that approach the all-time high. 

Rayon imports from Italy are being 


stepped up. Improved production and 
lower prices brought about by devahw- f 


tion of the lira are responsible. 


Wood pulp and paper are comin f 
into this country in greater volume tha ff 
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a year ago. Pulp imports are up 63 per 
cent and newsprint imports are up 33 
per cent. 

Strategic materials from abroad are 
being stockpiled in increasing quantities. 
These materials include zinc, lead, an- 
timony, manganese and chrome. 

Factors in the rise in the flow of im- 
ports into this country are several. Eu- 
rope’s gradual recovery from industrial 
paralysis is one factor. Pressure to sell by 
countries that are desperate for dollars 
is another. Increased demand from the 
United States is still another. 

Japan is joining the countries of Eu- 
rope in seeking a market here. The Jap- 
anese are offering for sale such items as 
silk, menthol, canned crabmeat, china- 
ware and cotton textiles, and are starting 
to market carpets and shell buttons. Ger- 
many, too, again is bidding for buyers 
in the world market, though on a small 
scale as yet. The United States is getting 
from Germany such items as beer, crock- 
ery, cutlery, glassware, leatherware, 
rayon goods, toys, carpets, pencils, micro- 
scopes and razors. All of these are ab- 
sorbed quickly by U.S. buyers without 
apparent effect on sales of goods made 
at home. 

How long the boom in imports will 
last is a problem that is troubling those 
who want to see two-way trade ex- 
panded. There is a feeling that it will 
wear itself out after pent-up demands for 


goods in this country are satisfied, unless 
new steps are taken to help it. One such 
step might be further devaluation of 
foreign currencies to insure lower prices 
of imported goods. 

That is the story of what and how 
much this country is likely to buy from 
the rest of the world in 1948. The other 
side of the story concerns what the rest 
of the world will buy from us at the 
same time. 

Marshall Plan dollars are to control 
U.S. sales abroad in the months ahead. 
This money, now being appropriated by 
Congress, will be used to pay for the 
bulk of U.S. exports. It is counted on to 
reverse the trend that has pushed U.S. 
exports below the volume of a year ago. 

Already, more than 100 executives of 
U.S. export companies are in Europe in 
search of orders that will flow from the 
Marshall Plan of aid to Europe. They will 
find eager buyers for such things as food, 
steel, industrial machinery, farm ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, zinc, lead, copper, to- 
bacco and fats. 

Manufacturers of some other products, 
however, will not find Europeans so 
ready to buy. Makers of cotton goods; 
whose export sales have been off 25 per 
cent from a year ago, will benefit some- 
what. But makers of such less essential 
goods as rayon and nylon stockings, 
handbags, radios and novelties will 
benefit little from the distribution of 
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$4,136,000,000 


Marshall Plan dollars abroad. Foreign 
sales of such items already have slumped 
sharply. 

Dollar shortages have cut deeply into 
sales abroad once enjoyed by some U. S. 
manufacturers. An Eastern manufacturer 
of costume jewelry, for example, has re- 
cently watched his orders dry up almost 
completely, after a thriving business in 
Latin America. Dollar shortages, and re- 
sultant restrictions on imports, also cost 
a hosiery manufacturer much of his Latin- 
American business and most of his market 
in Europe. He was compelled to open a 
plant in England to retain his customers 
there. 

Other manufacturers who have counted 
heavily on sales abroad also are establish- 
ing factories overseas. Some are buying 
into established factories. Still others are 
selling franchises to produce their prod- 
ucts. 

Despite the decline in exports that has 
been taking place for almost a year, this 
country still is selling far more abroad 
than it is buying. There is every reason 
to believe that this decline will be 
checked when Marshall Plan dollars be- 
gin circulating freely. The result may be 
a $13,000,000,000 business in merchan- 
dise exports for the United States during 
1948. Even that would be below the 
figure of 1947, when this country ex- 
ported goods with a total value of $14,- 
427,000,000. 


$4,934,000,000 


$5,739,000,000 
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Divorce, now a big business in 
U. S., still is full of legal hazards. 

New Supreme Court decisions 
set up a guide to show what di- 
vorces are fairly safe, what types 
are uncertain. 

Uncertainty remains in out-of- 
State decrees. Many may be 
thrown out, if challenged in the 
home States of the couples. 


Divorce is to remain an uncertain 
affair for a great many couples in the 
U.S. even after the Supreme Court, 
in new decisions, has tried to make it 
a little more certain. The legal prob- 
lems that pile up for many divorced 
people still are largely unsolved. 

This confusion in divorce laws is af- 
fecting more and more people, including 
nearly 500,000 couples expected to be 
divorced in the year ahead. Rate of di- 
vorce is far above 1938, a record prewar 
year, when only 244,000 couples were 
divorced. 

Divorce is rarely questioned if ob- 
tained in the State where the couple 
makes its legal residence. But many 
States have rigorous divorce laws. In 
New York, for example, adultery must 





UNSCRAMBLING DIVORCE TANGLES 








Procedure That Tends to Stabilize Decrees 


be proved. In South Carolina, no di- 
vorces at all are granted. As a result, 
many persons seek divorces in other 
States, where action is quick and re- 
quired residence is short. 

Trouble centers around the decrees 
granted by States where divorce is a big 
business. Many thousands of persons, for 
example, have gone to Nevada, where 
residence requirement is only six weeks. 
Others have gone to Florida, where the 
minimum is 90 days. But then questions 
arise after the divorce is obtained. In 
some cases, the decrees have been ruled 
illegal in other States. Some were ques- 
tioned when property or custody of chil- 
dren was involved. Some have been can- 
celed after a divorced person has re- 
married, resulting in bigamy charges. 


What the Supreme Court has done’ 
“now is to give a rough guide to what 


types of out-of-State divorces will stand 
up in other States, and what types still 
may be challenged. To the individual go- 
ing to seek a divorce in a State where he 
has not been living, and where there is 
no question about his grounds for di- 
vorce, the Court seems to be saying this: 

If both husband and wife take part 
in the out-of-State divorce proceedings, 
one of them contesting, any decree 
granted by the court apparently cannot 
be challenged by either party later. In 
other words, the divorced husband or 
wife cannot have the decree annulled 





—Ewing Galloway 


IN THE JUDGE'S CHAMBERS 
. .. from the highest court, a rough guide 
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after participating personally in the 
courtroom case. This makes for a fair) 
safe divorce decree. — 

If both are represented in cour, 
either the husband or wife appearing 
personally and the other party contesting 
through a lawyer but not necessarily ap. 
pearing in person, the same thing holds, 

If only one appears in the out-of. 
State court and the other party is not rep. 
resented by an attorney, as in the cag 
of most Reno and Florida divorces, the 
divorce may later be challenged and may 
not hold up. 

If residence is challenged in the 
State where the case is filed and resi. 
dence is upheld by the court, then this 
cannot be used to attack the divorce later, 
This question of residence is the most 
common means of nullifying out-of-State 
decrees. By law, the divorce may be 
granted only to a person who has settled 
in that State and intends to remain in 
that State. If residence is unchallenged, 
on the other hand, the divorce ma 
be attacked in a home-State court o1 
the ground that the individual had 
not actually settled in the State wher 
the decree was granted. When the di- 
vorce is contested at all, however, th 
question of residence is assumed to be 
settled. 

If payments are awarded to the wile 
by a court in her home State before the 
out-of-State divorce is obtained, the 
must continue to be paid, some State 
laws require. This is so even if the divore: 
specifies that no alimony or other pay- 
ments need be made. 

Effect of the new Court decisions, thu. 
is to clear up some of the confusion over 
what out-of-State divorces must be hon- 
ored and what decrees may be chal 
lenged. Yet it still is nearly impossible 
for a married person whose husband o 
wife agrees to a divorce to travel t0 
another State where decrees are easil 
obtained, and there to get an airtigh! 
divorce. That awaits a uniform federl 
divorce law, possible only through a 
amendment to the U. S. Constitution. 

In the meantime, a divorce obtained it 
a State other than the home State is to be 
safest when procedures approved by the 
Supreme Court are followed. The indi: 
vidual, to be reasonably certain, must 
set up a permanent residence in that 
State, then make sure his wife or husbané 
is represented in court, his residence 0 
the new State established and his pet 
tion contested. 
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ELECTRICAL MODERNIZATION HELPS “VETERAN” MILL ROLL 


Before you decide to “retire” 





a piece of veteran produc- 
tive equipment, call in a 
Westinghouse engineer. Many times he can sug- 
gest ways of modernizing the electrical drive or 
control system—to pay you a profitable bonus in 
increased production and years of extra service. 

Take the case of a blooming mill in a large 
steel plant. Its 5,800 hp Westinghouse motor, in- 
stalled in 1921, was still going strong. But reversal 
time had to be speeded up to gain extra rolling 
capacity. Westinghouse engineers studied the 


problem and recommended installation of Roto- 





Tune in Ted Malone . . Every Morning, 
Monday through Friday. . ABC Netwark 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 


trol, a modern rotating regulator control. Result: 
—reversal time was substantially reduced, per- 
mitting the rolling of 38 additional tons of steel 
per hour—a 20% increase in productive capacity. 

Perhaps electrical modernization of veteran 
equipment can help pay you a bonus. To find 


out, just phone your nearest Westinghouse office. 
* * * 


MODERNIZATION of existing equipment is just one of 
many broad-gauge Westinghouse services for industry. West- 
inghouse engineers can assist you on any design, application 


or maintenance problem involving electrical or steam power. 
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A DAY NEVER ENDS ON THIS PRODUCTION LINE 


Here’s manufacturing that keeps on working all the way around the clock, 
for it goes on all the way around the world. In 23 countries, associated 
companies of the I T & T operate 32 plants. These are strategically 
located to supply the great pent-up post-war demand for communications, 


equipment. Today they are making an important contribution to 


world recovery by modernizing world communications. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
6? Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary — Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Foreign Subsidiaries —International Standard Electric Corporation 


1T&T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 


In addition to the 32 manufacturing plants 
in 23 countries, associates of I T & T main- 


1T & T COMMUNICATIONS 


I T & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
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tain electronic laboratories in the United 
States, England and France for the devel- 
opment of new equipment to expand and 
improve communications and allied services 
throughout the world. 


telephone networks in many countries, 






47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
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of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 






tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 






WORLD UNDERSTANDING WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 
THROUGH 
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Period of courtship, of high-powered wooing, is going on in Europe. 

U.S. and Russia are the heavy wooers, the swains making the big offers. 
Germans are the main object of affection. There's a rich dowry involved. 
Persuasion by force is being put into the background as inappropriate. 
Appeal is to Germans' self-interest, to chance of making a good match, one 
will bring peace, prosperity, put Germany on the winning side in Europe. 
Inducements are food, jobs, cash, offers of self-government, within limits. 
It*s a flattering, dizzying experience for the Germans. It's also an open 











invitation to them to ask each suitor for more, pit one against the other. 


.To Western Germans, U.S. and allies come bearing these gifts: 
Food and feed imports worth $900,000,000, to lift ration to 1,800 calories. 
Industrial imports valued at $1,000,000,000, including some consumer goods. 








By contrast, industrial imports last year, excluding oil, were $50,000,000. 


In return, Germans are asked to export goods worth $730,000,000. 
Difference of $1,200,000,000, import deficit, is to be paid by the U.S. 


But the West has other gifts to offer as well. For instance: 

Marshall Plan dollars are promised for four years, if all goes well. 
Recovery, lower prices, end of black market are within reach. 
Democratic self-government is assured, though under Allied supervision. 
Readmission to polite international society can be expected. 

As it is, British officials assure Germans they are no longer hated, no 











longer to be shunned, but may now be considered "a Christian, civilized people.” 


Russians, on their part, have some gifts to offer, too. To Eastern Germans: 
More food is promised. If necessary, it will be brought from Russia. 

End of nationalization, of industrial seizures, is publicly proclaimed. 

End of land reform is said to have arrived. Farmers can plan ahead. 

End of dismantling, removal of plants and machinery from Eastern Germany 











to Russia as reparations, is again announced, said to be definite this time. 


And to Germans everywhere, West as well as East, the Russians promise: 
All-German congress, meeting in Berlin, to govern all of Germany. 

Political harmony through one political party, experienced, energetic. 

A unified Germany, one economy, one Reich, not a loose collection of states. 











Germans, pondering these gifts held out by the Big Two, see some things 


they want, some they don't, some they expect to get anyway just by being patient. 


Russian Communism is not one of the gifts most Germans want. As for Soviet 
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promises, political or economic, Germans are skeptical, remain to be convinced, 
Internationalized Ruhr, as West proposes, is another thing Germans dislike, 
"There goes the Ruhr," they say. One way or another, they'll try to get it back, 
Economic recovery, on the other hand, is not only wanted but expected. But 
Germans figure Western Allies want and need it, too, so won't dare cut off aid. 
Self-government is something Germans want, all right, but not unless it can 
be marked "Made in Germany." They'll press for full freedom and independence, 
Unified Germany is what many Germans want most of all. But it is the one 
thing neither West nor East can deliver, without the other's consent. 
Best either U.S. or Russia can offer now, therefore, won't seem enough to 
Germans. They'll press for more imports, fewer exports, far more independence, 
Odds, in the long run, favor the Germans in this kind of wooing. 














>> Germans aren't getting all the attention. People nearer Moscow, even coun- 
tries considered safely inside the Soviet sphere, are being wooed, for a change. 
Moscow, saying Russian recovery now is far along, is cutting reparations 
due from Finland, Hungary, Rumania, offering loans, praising reforms and co- 
operation of satellites, inviting the world to take a look at Soviet generosity. 
Washington, taking a look, is about ready to open the door to more trade 
with Eastern Europe, offering Soviet satellites things they can't get in Russia. 





>> Reasons behind these gestures in Eastern Europe are worth looking at. 

Marshall Plan can't succeed without trade between East and West in Europe. 
That's first reason. West needs food, timber, raw materials from the East. 
Alternative, for West, is to rely on U.S. for aid, indefinitely. 
U.S., itself, needs some items from East, wants more trade, not less. 
U.S. strategists, moreover, haven't given up hope of weaning some of 

Russia's satellites away from her. Loans and goods now may pay dividends later. 
That, at any rate, is the way the U.S. seems to be leaning. 











>> Moscow has a set of quite different reasons behind its generosity. 

Economic grip on Eastern Europe already is overpowering. Russia can afford 
to let satellites trade more with West, for a while, at no risk to Moscow. 

Fact is, Russia now has the dominant economic position Germany once had in 
Eastern Europe. Satellites look east for big share of both exports and imports. 

Reconstruction, success of Communist economic plans, are of top importance 
to satellites. Right now, capital goods from the West are really indispensable. 
In a pinch, Communists will risk importing Western ideas along with goods. 

And, with reparations reduced, there's more left to use in’trade with West. 

Political troubles among the satellites are also an item. Moscow can help 
by easing economic demands, playing the role of rich and generous uncle. 











>> The wooing, the showering of attention by both Russia and the U.S., can be 
expected to increase. It's visible in Poland, most plainly marked in Finland. 
Critical date for Finns is July 1. That's the next national election. 
That's why Moscow is beaming good-naturedly on Helsinki these days, why 
Washington is thawing out, hearing proposals to cancel Finland's debt to U.S. 
Election prospects favor anti-Communists, despite Soviet gestures. 
Continued Soviet generosity, if the election results in a defeat for the 
Communist minority in Finland, will then be news indeed. 
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... because they’re 


Essence of Bonus Built construction is EXTRA STRENGTH! 
Bonus Built EXTRA STRENGTH prolongs truck life and 
gives Ford Trucks the performance-plus that makes them 
good all-around workers. 


We’ve built more trucks than anyone else! We’ve acquired 


more truck know-how! Out of this know-how comes Bonus Ford Trucks are built EXTRA STRONG in every vital part. This 
Built EXTRA STRENGTH. That’s WHY Ford Trucks last EXTRA STRENGTH is the essence of Bonus Built construction. 
longer! For 30 consecutive years there have been more Ford Bonus Built EXTRA STRENGTH pays off in two big ways. 


Ford Trucks in use than any other make. That’s EVIDENCE 
Ford Trucks last longer! Life insurance experts certify that 


Ford Truck life expectancy is up to 19.6% higher. That’s 1. Bonus Built EXTRA STRENGTH 


PROOF Ford Trucks last longer! 


See your Ford Dealer today! He’s rarin’ to give you all the 
details on the hottest and biggest Ford Truck line in history! 


*BONUS: “Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due.” —Webster 











FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER ...UP TO 19.6% LONGER 





FORD TRUCKS ARE 
BUILT EXTRA STRONG! 





makes Ford Trucks more than 
single-job specialists. EXTRA 
STRENGTH makes Fords 
good all-around workers. 





2. Bonus Built EXTRA STRENGTH 
makes Ford Trucks last longer. 
EXTRA STRENGTH means 

A longer wear and big reserves 
oa = to cut life-wasting work- 
———— Z tension. 





Listen to the Ford Theater, Sunday Afternoons, NBC 
network. See your newspaper for time and station. 
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June 18, 1948 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, th 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecay of U. 
internat 
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BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Public opinion today demands of both national con- 
ventions that they present the American people with 
a choice between two able men. 

President Truman has had his chance to serve and 
has failed. He owes it to his party and his country to 
step aside. There is no rule or precedent in American 
politics which requires a Vice President, serving an 
unexpired term in the Presidency, to be nominated to 
succeed himself. Even if there were, it would be ab- 
surd to allow such a precedent to supersede all other 
considerations at a critical time in history. Personal 
pride should yield to the public interest. 

Mr. Truman can easily control a majority of the 
delegates of the convention in his own behalf. It was 
precisely this “illicit power” of a President against 
which Woodrow Wilson arrayed himself in February 
1913 in his letter to A. Mitchell Palmer, Democratic 
leader of the House of Representatives. It was written 
in answer to a request for the views of the then Presi- 
dent-elect on a proposal to adopt a constitutional 
amendment to provide a single term for the President. 

Mr. Wilson said that one term of four years was 
“too long” for a President who did not know how to 
interpret the wishes of the people and “too short” for 
a man who had made a good President. He said that, 
if limitation were necessary, two terms of four years 
were adequate. But he thought that a presidential 
preference system of primary elections was the way 
to prevent a President from controlling renomination. 
He predicted that in time conventions would be 
needed only to ratify the choice of the primaries. 

Primary vs. convention: Experience, however, in 
the last 35 years has proved that the primary system 
is not a satisfactory alternative. With the variety of 
state laws restricting who may vote in or cross over 
into one or the other of the party primaries, and with 
“favorite sons” and a whole group of other candidates 
splitting up the party vote, the national convention 
system remains as the best way to pick a nominee. 

What Mr. Wilson said in his letter about the “illicit 
power” of a President to control, through officeholders, 
the selection of delegates is true today—of Mr. Tru- 
man’s power to nominate himself despite the fact that 
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all the evidence through Gallup polls and other map. i 
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ifestations of opinion, shows that he is not the ref 
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leader of the Democratic party. ne 
The real leaders are in Congress. but fh 


When will we begin to realize that leaders traine Wilso: 
for the Presidency can come only from the nationdf 
legislature, as in the parliamentary system in Canad} 
and in the other nations of the British Commonwealth) t ee 

Democratic possibilities: The logical man for the} tion af 
Democrats to nominate this year for the Presideny§ 14 1 
is one of their leaders in the Senate or House. F throug 

Senator Barkley of Kentucky, for instance, moh} were ; 
than any other man in America today, commands tk}) equitie 
almost unanimous support of the Democratic party, » overric 
“right wing” and “left wing.” His age might be a det cratic 
rent—he is 71 years old. ‘Mr. R 

Former Speaker Rayburn of Texas also haf with tt 
achieved a position of leadership which qualifies hin up hor 
for the Presidency. He is an experienced legislator. F) come 

There are other Democratic leaders in Congres | lems o 
who understand national problems well enough tf} executi 
qualify for the Presidency. There is Senator Hany Mr. 
Byrd of Virginia, perhaps the ablest man in the Dem} of the 
ocratic party today on matters of legislation. Hei) leaders 
also a good administrator. ) be Pres 

It is illogical to argue that a man from Kentucky¢f criterio 
Virginia or Texas isn’t eligible for selection at theco-{ Ther 
vention of the Democratic party just because of apef gress w 
litical tradition to the contrary. be Pre: 

It would be tragic if the election went by default} other i: 
to one party solely because the other party failed #f party 1 
nominate its best man. Taft’ 

There ought to be no humiliation felt by Mr. Tu 19 year 
man in stepping aside. Again and again, in patlitf studieq 
mentary government, prime ministers step down Wit} them m 
out bitterness. To them it is simply the will of HF other n 
people speaking impersonally through the parliamé!f labor r¢ 

The Republican party likewise owes it to the nati} tion or 
to pick a nominee who not only gives promise of tf intellige 
terpreting accurately the will of the people in ti is hones 
troublous period but who has demonstrated by expe" Senat 
ence his qualification for high office. } internat 
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of U.S. News & World Report are written in their entirety by the 


international news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 





“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 

















; People have right to expect each political party to nominate its ablest man for se 
Hthe Presidency—Service in Congress trains for leadership in national prob- 


‘lems—‘“‘Illicit power’’ of a President to control nominating conventions. 


- ma must begin to take lessons in national legislation if 
the rel they come to the White House direct from a state 
) capital. Theodore Roosevelt was a good governor 
_ fi but he never worked well with Congress. Woodrow 
. trained Wilson, as governor of New Jersey, came to Wash- 
national ington unfamiliar with legislative processes in Con- 
/ Canad gress, and his progress was thereby impaired. Franklin 
nwealth’f Roosevelt plunged into the national legislative situa- 
n for tht tion after he came from the governorship of New York 
‘esidency 1 and, by a wrong use of presidential power, forced 
! through several measures which experience has proved 
ce, Moth) were poorly written pieces of legislation, full of in- 
ands tit) equities. His famous veto of a tax bill in 1944 was 
ic patty, | overridden by a two-thirds vote on the plea of Demo- 
> adettt#) cratic Leader Barkley. It illustrates how unfamiliar 
| Mr. Roosevelt was—after 12 years in Washington— 
also ha with the workings of our national legislature. It points 
ifies hinf} up how little opportunity any President has to be- 
slator. F) come familiar with tne details of national prob- 
Congres i lems once he assumes ‘the multifarious duties of the 
10ugh tif) executive department of the government. 
or Hany Mr. Truman and Mr. Harding both were members 
he Dem) of the Senate but neither had ever won a position of 
n. He if} leadership in that body. Neither man was qualified to 
| be President. Congressional experience alone is not the 
ituckyaF criterion of presidential capacity. 
‘the cot} There are two men in the Republican party in Con- 
of apeh gress who, above all others, are eminently qualified to 
be President. One is Senator Taft of Ohio and the 
y defal other is Senator Vandenberg of Michigan. Both are 
failed tf party leaders. 


Taft's qualifications: The Ohio Senator has spent 
Mr. Te 10 years in Congress and has dealt with more subjects, 
n patl studied them more carefully himself, and discussed 
wn Wit!) them more with representatives of the people than any 
Il of t# other man in the national legislature. Whether it is 
rliamnett labor relations or federal housing or national educa- 
1€ nati tion or taxation, Senator Taft can debate the subject 
ise of . intelligently with any of the experts in those fields. He 
> in th is honest and conscientious. 
y expen Senator Taft’s principal weakness is in the field of 
| ternational policy. Here, though not obstructing the 
Marshall Plan, he has shown himself as not too sym- 
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pathetic with its scope. His election would be regarded 
abroad as a sign of faltering by the American people 
in their policy of international cooperation. Senator 
Taft is really not the narrow “nationalist” at heart 
that he has been painted and would measure up to the 
demands of international policy. But in a brief cam- 
paign it would appear impossible, for the people at 
this time to accept that conversion as likely. 

Vandenberg’s leadership: Senator Vandenberg, 
on the other hand, though once an “isolationist” or 
“nationalist,” has progressed, from a policy of selfish 
nationalism, such as was manifested in the 1920’s, to 
an alert internationalism as a means of preventing an- 
other war. 

Mr. Vandenberg, too, is an expert on domestic 
legislation. He has been 20 years in the Senate. With- 
out making a campaign, because he was abroad most 
of the time, he polled in 1946 the largest majority in 
any previous election in the state of Michigan. He 
has been called the father of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance law which makes our banking system so 
strong today. He is an expert on social security laws. 
He voted for the present statute when it was sub- 
mitted by the Roosevelt Administration and also for 
the Securities Exchange Act. He is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the intricacies of tariff and tax problems. 

But, most of all, Senator Vandenberg today repre- 
sents the wish of America for a sound policy of inter- 
national cooperation. The whole world looks upon 
him as a symbol of the continuity of American pur- 
pose so nobly manifested in the two wars. 

The Michigan Senator is the best qualified man in 
the Republican party today in knowledge of and ex- 
perience with international as well as national prob- 
lems. He has the self-restraint, the character and 
objective point of view which we need in a President. 

What the American people ask, however, is that the 
two parties nominate, respectively, the ablest Demo- 
crat and the ablest Republican. These men are to be 
found among the leaders of both parties in Congress. 
Then, whichever nominee is elected, the wishes of the 
people are bound to be expressed through trained 
leadership—the prerequisite to real statesmanship. 
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Independent study by THE TAX FOUNDATION Shows: 





State [axes have gone up 
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INCREASES IN TOTAL STATE TAXES—1941 TO 1947.* 129%, 






These are all the major industrial states 
comparable to PENNSYLVANIA 
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35 States reported increases of 50% or more. Of these, 12 *The Tax Foundation’s study purposely nian ur 
showed increases of 90% or more. One State raised its ment compensation taxes. (Pennsylvania has a very a 
taxes 148%. merit rating system on unemployment compensation. 
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In addition to this favorable picture on total State taxes, Pennsylvania 
has a small public debt compared to most other large industrial States, 
and has one of the low ratios of State employees to total population. 


The Tax Foundation of New York, an independent, non-profit 
research organization, has just issued a 99-page report entitled, 
“Recent Trends in Major State Taxes—1941 to 1947."’ It reveals 
many amazing facts about the relative tax burden in various 
parts of the country, two of which are shown in these charts. 
Among other things it shows that Pennsylvania is one of the 
lowest tax States in the nation. The manufacturer with a plant 


in Pennsylvania has a great tax advantage over his competitors 
in many other States. 

Besides, Pennsylvania is located in the Heart of the World's 
Greatest Market, with over $73,000,000,000.00 of net buying 
income within a radius of 500 miles. 

Locate one of your plants in the midst of these favorable 
circumstances. 
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Department of Commerce 
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Please send your folder on results of tax survey 
report. 
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> Arthur H. Vandenberg is turning out 
to be something new in Republican poli- 
tics. The Michigan Senator is a one-time 
isolationist—now the term is “nationalist”— 
who has become a leader among interna- 
tionalists. He is a Republican who has led 
the fight for a foreign policy of a Demo- 
cratic President and Secretary of State. 

The Senator from Michigan is not ac- 
tively seeking the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency, yet he may be nearer 
to that nomination than the active candi- 
dates. On the eve of the Convention, Mr. 
Vandenberg has just attacked the Repub- 
lican leadership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the issue of cuts in dollars 
for foreign aid. The Senator is out in the 
open to do battle with the “nationalists” 
in his own party, who are maneuvering 
to do battle with him. 

Mr. Vandenberg, a strong Republi- 
can partisan, is a rather close personal 
friend of President Harry Truman, a 
strong Democratic partisan. The Senator 
is expected by a large majority of the 
country’s newspaper editors to be the 
Republican presidential nominee. He is 
the favorite of those editors for the nomi- 
nation. (See page 11.) In the Senate, 
however, he is regarded most highly by 
Democrats among his colleagues, while 
Republicans rate Senator Robert Taft, of 
Ohio, most highly. (See USN & WR for 
May 28, 1948.) 

What this means is that Senator Van- 
denberg could, if nominated, be the near- 
est thing to a coalition candidate for the 
Presidency that the country has seen in a 
very long time. Once nominated, he 
scarcely could be attacked severely by the 
Democrats. If elected, his Administration, 
on issues of foreign policy, would not shift 
far away from the bipartisan policy laid 
down by George C. Marshall, present 
Secretary of State, in consultation with 
Senate Foreign Relations leaders. 

Policies. Yet, on questions of domestic 
policy, Mr. Vandenberg is far from 
agreement with the Democratic Admin- 
istration. His record on labor issues, tax 
issues, farm-policy issues and Govern- 
ment spending is a conservative record, 
not a New Deal record. During New Deal 
days, the Senator voted against NRA, 
against AAA and TVA. He was against 
the National Labor Relations Act, against 
minimum-wage bills, against various “tax 
the rich” plans. He battled against big 
relief appropriations. He favored bills to 
control labor unions. At the same time 
he favored social security, housing sub- 
sidies, control over securities exchanges. 
Federal Deposit Insurance was his idea. 
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Growth of Senator Vandenberg as an Unannounced Candidate: 
Qualities That Put Him in a Key Position If Convention Deadlocks 


It is the issue of foreign policy, how- 
ever, that will make or break Mr. Van- 
denberg in the Republican Convention 
that starts June 21. 

The Senator has chosen to take leader- 
ship in the Senate in guiding the United 
States into paths of world leadership. 
His energy put through Congress the 
Marshall Plan for aid for Europe. He 
staked his political future on a fight for 
full participation by U.S. in a plan to 
underwrite European recovery. Both 
houses of Congress authorized the full 
program of Marshall Plan aid without 
reduction. When the House decided to 
renege on the promises of aid that it had 
made earlier, Mr. Vandenberg took per- 
sonal leadership in the fight to get fulfill- 
ment of the U.S. promises. 

Senator Vandenberg in this tangle, as 
in others of recent months, is crossing 
swords with Joseph Martin, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Speaker Martin is making 
his bid for the presidential nomination as 































VANDENBERG & MARSHALL 
The Senator's energy put the Secretary's plan across 
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a representative of the so-called “, 
tionalistic” wing of the Republican Pay 
The conflict in Congress between the p, 
publican leader of the Senate and the p, 
publican leader of the House reflects t}, 
basic conflict within the Republican Py; 
that will be fought to a decision jp 4 
Convention just ahead. 

The role of Mr. Vandenberg as lead 
of the internationalists, or those who s 
U.S. in a position of world leadershi 
is not a role of long standing. It starte 
during the war. 

Isolationist. Before World War I], th 
Senator from Michigan was _ himself 
leader of the isolationists of his day, 

When Germany invaded Poland j 
1939, Mr. Vandenberg said: “I do no 
think this is our war, and I think we 
should stay all the way out.” Acting q 
that belief, the Senator voted against x 
vision of the Neutrality Act. He vote 
against repeal of the mandatory embarg 
on arms. He was against the draft lay, 
against ship seizure, against Lend-Leas 
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against an extension of military service. 
He opposed extending the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Internationalist. But then the Japa- 
nese attacked Pearl Harbor and the Sena- 
tor changed from a confirmed isolationist 
«o a confirmed internationalist. Mr. Van- 
denberg supported all war efforts. Then, 
on Jan. 10, 1945, before the war had 
ended, he took the Senate floor to re- 
nounce the viewpoint that he had held 
for so long in prewar years and to set his 
course for the postwar period. “No na- 
tion,” he said, “hereafter can immunize 
itself by its own exclusive action.” Mr. 
Vandenberg was convinced that the 
United States could not stand alone in 
afety in the world that was to follow the 
second World War. 

The Senator from Michigan played a 
big part in building the foundation for 
the United Nations. He supported the 
Bretton Woods program for a World 
Bank and Monetary Fund. He helped to 
lead the fight for aid to Greece and 
Turkey. He took part in conferences with 
Big Four foreign ministers and became 
convinced of the need for a firm U.S. 
policy in dealing with the Russians. It 
was his leadership that made possible ac- 
ceptance by Congress of the full program 
of Marshall Plan aid for Europe. The 
Senator now is author of a resolution that 
could be the basis of future U. S. military 


and political co-operation with the na- 
tions of Western Europe. 

Senator Vandenberg has been in the 
Senate since 1928. He was appointed at 
that time to fill a vacancy. Re-election has 
come easily every since, but the Senator 
from Michigan has yet to show his vote- 
getting ability on a nation-wide scale. In 
1936, he might have had the Republican 
nomination, but put up no fight for it, 
considering Franklin Roosevelt too diffi- 
cult to beat. In 1940 he tried unsuccess- 
fully for the nomination. The Senator was 
not in the running in 1944, and this year 
he has not made a strong effort to get 
the nomination. 

A draft? His attitude is: “Of course I 
would yield to a spontaneous draft.” 

But whether or not Mr. Vandenberg is 
drafted depends upon many things. His 
chance in Convention is to come only 
after Robert Taft, Thomas Dewey and 
Harold Stassen have had their tries. One 
of these might land the prize during his 
run. There is strong opposition to Senator 
Vandenberg from the “nationalistic” wing 
of the party which will take Messrs. Taft 
or Dewey before Mr. Vandenberg. His 
age and health are considerations, too. 

Michigan’s senior Senator is 64 years of 
age, a few days older than President Tru- 
man. If nominated and elected he would 
be 65 early in his first year in the White 
House and would be nearly 69 at the 





VANDENBERG & TAFT 
A stalemate for one might mean a victory for the other 
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end of his first term. At that age there 
would be no precedent for renomination, 
so that the party would need to consider 
a successor. 

Health. Mr. Vandenberg’s health, too, 
has been a matter of much speculation. 
The Senator has lived for 16 years with a 
very mild heart condition. The condition 
is known as a “slow heart.” This involves 
no organic weakness. It is a condition 
that has responded over these years to 
digitalis, a heart stimulant. Doctors who 
have examined Senator Vandenberg have 
said in published reports that there is 
nothing in his condition that would justify 
him in refusing to take any public office. 

If nominated, Mr. Vandenberg would 
conduct a polite, dignified campaign. It is 
very doubtful if he would undertake a 
barnstorming tour of the country. That 
would be out of character and not to his 
liking. He probably would let other lead- 
ers do most of the defending of the 
G.O.P. congressional record, which Presi- 
dent Truman has attacked. Senator Van- 
denberg has said that he cannot imagine 
himself stumping the country vilifying 
Harry Truman, who is his friend, nor can 
he imagine President Truman doing the 
same to him. Instead, it would be a cam- 
paign of formalities with the vice-presi- 
dential candidates doing the barnstorm- 
ing, and with the top candidates waiting 
for the votes to be counted after a few 
carefully prepared speeches. 

A Vandenberg Administration, if it 
should take over, would be a conservative 
Administration. Yet there would be a 
minimum of violent surface fights and a 
maximum emphasis upon compromise of 
major issues. Senator Vandenberg, out of 
long experience in public life, has come 
to recognize that most issues can be re- 
solved by quiet negotiation more readily 
than by head-on collision. A Vandenberg 
Administration, too, would stress a more 
affirmative policy with Russia and would 
not back away from negotiations that 
might lead to progress in settlement of 
issues that underlie present tensions. 

The Vandenberg chances in the Re- 
publican Convention depend almost en- 
tirely upon a stalemate in the race be- 
tween Thomas Dewey, Robert Taft and 
Harold Stassen. Vandenberg strength is 
that of a second-choice candidate in 
event delegations are unable to put to- 
gether a majority for one of the contend- 
ers out in front. If Stassen strength 
should break, for example, much of that 
strength would go to Mr. Vandenberg. 
The same is true of Dewey strength, if 
it should not be held firmly. Some favorite 
sons are expected, once they have. had a 
complimentary vote, to shift their strength 
to Senator Vandenberg. 

If a stalemate does develop, Mr. Van- 
denberg is to get the first run among 
those not now out in front. If a stalemate 
does not develop, however, then some- 
body else will be President, and Senator 
Vandenberg will remain as Senate leader. 
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 apseogge TRUMAN, on a speaking tour 
across the country, is setting new 
records for presidential travel. Mr. Tru- 
man now has topped President Roose- 
velt’s record-breaking rate of travel with 
an average of 30,312 miles a year. 

As the Pictogram shows, presidential 
jaunts away from the White House have 
been increasing steadily for the last 25 
years. They are becoming longer, more 
frequent, more of an accepted thing. U. S. 
Chief Executives now travel more, as a 
matter of course, than the “traveling Pres- 
ident,” William Howard Taft, who set a 
long-time record of 28,639 miles a year 
during his term of office. 

Mr. Truman, on a 9,000-mile swing 
through the West, will have traveled about 
20,000 miles in the first six months of this 
year. Last year, he made 14 trips to set a 
presidential mileage record of 34,565 miles 
in one year, traveling mostly by air. Dur- 
ing 1947, he journeyed to Mexico City, 
Ottawa, Rio de Janeiro, New York, Prince- 
ton, Philadelphia, made six trips to Kansas 
City and two to Key West. Thus far, he 
has made six trips outside continental 
U.S., to Germany, Canada, Mexico, Ber- 
muda, Brazil, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and Cuba. F 

Mr. Roosevelt, the most widely traveled 
of Presidents, covered 354,864 miles on a 
total of 399 long trips during his terms in 
the White House. His yearly travel, how- 
ever, averaged 29,332 miles, somewhat less 
than Mr. Truman’s average to date. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt covered three continents in 
his 12-year odyssey. 

President Hoover, who confined his 
travel mostly to the U.S., covered 32,642 
miles during his four years in office, for 
an average of 8,160 miles a year. 

President Coolidge traveled less, on a 
yearly basis. His presidential log totaled 
35,594 miles for five years and seven 
months in office, and averaged only 6,372 
miles a year. 

President Harding, in about two and 
one-half years in office, covered 32,228 
miles around the country, with a yearly 
average of 13,336 miles. 

President Wilson, during his term in 
office, traveled a total of 84,400 miles. 
Yet this averaged a comparatively small 
10,550 miles a year. 

President Taft, who was famed for his 
extensive travels, logged 114,559 miles 
during his term in the White House, or 
an average of 28,639 miles a year. 

Current presidential travels, thus, fol- 
low a trend toward more and more of- 
ficial and unofficial traveling by U.S. 
Presidents. If the present rate continues, 
President Truman is likely to set a new 
yearly record of nearly 40,000 miles in 
1948. 
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Pay raises are under way 
again. Wages are rising with liv- 
ing costs, not with efficiency. 

Total output increases, but out- 
put per man-hour rises slowly. 
Real wages, though, are up 22 
to 32 per cent from 1939, in pre- 
war dollars. So prices rise. 

Rising trend of unit costs is to 
be reversed, in time, but not soon. 


Pay raises are to be received by 
millions of workers in the months just 
ahead. These raises will be part of a 
third round of increases. They will be 
given with little or no regard to 
whether output per worker rises to 
offset the effect of pay raises. 

Wage rises at this time are going along 
with a continuing increase in total factory 
output and a rise in man-hour output of 





1939= 100 








NONDURABLE GOODS 


goods. This rise in man-hour output—or 
efficiency—remains small, however, and is 
more evident in industries making such 
things as shoes and textiles than cars and 
other durable goods. 

Raises in 1948, as in other postwar 
years, are tied to living costs or to ability 
of labor unions to impose their will, rath- 
er than to increases in efficiency. Effici- 
ency, in turn, is slow to rise at a time 
when industry can sell whatever it pro- 
duces at almost any price. There is little 
pressure on management to get more out- 
put from each worker and each machine, 
or on labor to give more effort for each 
dollar of wages. And interruptions from 
shortages of materials and from strikes 
cut down efficiency and add to costs. 

There are beginning to be signs, how- 
ever, that not all goods will continue to 
command just any price. Resistance to 
prices gradually is to force management 
and labor to put more emphasis on in- 
creasing efficiency before wages are 
raised. 

This whole question of wages and 
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(Only for products measured by Federal Reserve Board in physical units. 1948 figures preliminary, not seasonally adjusted.) 


(This article represents the result of 
extensive research on a problem of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


PAY PROBLEMS IN OUTPUT’S RISE 


Wage Increases That Still Exceed Efficiency 


DURABLE GOODS 






prices and efficiency is emphasized }y 
third-round pay increases. The questio, 
receives added importance from thy 
formula used by General Motors in giving 
its pay raise. That formula links wages 
to living costs, but allows an addition) 
raise to improve workers’ standard of liy. 
ing. The extra pay assumes worker ¢. 
ficiency is to go up 2 to 3 per cent a yex 
in the future, as was the long-time pr. 
war trend for workers generally. 

Pay raises now, however, if there j 
no offsetting increase in man-hour outpit, 
are to mean this: 

Wage costs per unit of output wil 
rise. Experience shows that. Wage ip. 
creases already given without compen 
sating increases in output per man-how 
of work brought a sharp rise in wag 
costs per unit of output. Those costs, i 
fact, have nearly doubled since 1939 y 
the case of nondurable goods, and mor 
than doubled for durable goods. 

Raw-material prices, too, are rising 
Already, prices of raw materials are wel 
over twice as high as in 1939, on th 
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More fires can be traced to careless smoking and handling of matches 
than to any other one cause. Keep ashtrays handy. Use them. Empty them 
often. Make sure matches and “smokes” are out. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives 
and property. 


Lina 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 
. no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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“With over 35 years of manufacturing in the 
State of lowa, and with four plants in two 
of its cities, we have had good opportunity 
to observe the many advantages of doing 
business in lowa. Proximity to markets, a 

sound and well-balanced eco y, a pl t ity life, and... most 

important of all, a stable, friendly and cooperative citizenry with which to 

CRAIG R. SHEAFFER, Pres. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 

"The W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY of Fort Madison, is one of Iowa’s 


nationally known industries whose executives can tell you about the advantages 
of doing business in Iowa. 








associate in business and in living.” 


Iowa offers new industries all the necessities for profitable industrial expan- 
sion. You'll find skilled labor of all types. Factory sites with adequate power and 
water supplies are readily available. Air, rail and water transportatton facilities 
speed raw material deliveries . . . send your products off to market quickly 
and efficiently. 


The great, stable Iowa market offers substantial outlets for your products. 
Cash farm income averaged $11,490 per farm in 1947 — a new high! Industrial 
income almost equalled this 2-1/3 billion harvested from Towa’s rich acres. 


Look to friendly, cooperative Iowa for new industrial opportunities. 





PRODUCT OF 


Iowa’s new official Trade Mark 
which identifies the fine prod- 
ucts of Iowa farms and factories. 


To interested executives this valuable reference book 
containing a complete picture of industrial opportunity in 
lowa is available upon request. Included are vital statis- 
tics on population, existing industry, agriculture, raw 
materials, markets, transportation, and living conditions. 
Write for your free copy now and see how you can profit 
by bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 769 Central 
National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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Special Report 


average. In many cases, prices of mat 
rials—and parts—are pushed upward }y 
higher wage costs. Rising trend of thes, 
costs is to continue for a time 

Result of rising wage and materia, 
costs for each unit of output is a rise ip 
prices of finished goods. That is happey. 
ing now, Farm machinery marked dow) 
last year is being marked up again, 4 
make of car marked down last year j 
being marked up again. Other finish 
goods are being pushed toward higher 
prices. Already, prices of finished pop. 
durable goods are more than double thoy 
of 1939, on the average. For durable 
products, rise has been about 64 per cent 

That’s the story of what is likely t) 
happen to prices in the future—and why 
has been happening in the past—if py 
increases are given without offsetting in 
creases in man-hour output. It cover 
those industries in which official figures 
permit unit costs to be measured. 

Man-hour output provides the key, 
Output for each man-hour of work js 
lagging far behind its historical trend, 
as the chart of page 38 shows. Official 
figures do not show how much of that kg 
is due to inefficient use of labor, machin. 
ery or management. But they indicate 
how man-hour output has failed to keep 
up with wage increases. 

In nondurable goods, output pa 
man-hour of work is only 9 per cent aboye 
the 1939 level. It would be up 20 to) 
per cent from the 1939 level if the histor 
cal increase of 2 to 3 per cent a year had 
been maintained. What actually happened 
was that man-hour output rose sharplyin 
1940 and 1941, then dropped back, and 
in 1944 was at the 1939 level again. The 
rise since 1944 has been rather slow. 

Some nondurable-goods _ industries 
however, made big gains in efficiency. 
Man-hour output has risen 57 per cett 
since prewar in tobacco, 30 per cent i! 
textiles, Petroleum refining and printing 
and publishing also have made increases 

In durable goods, output per mat 
hour averages 7 per cent below the 193! 
level, for industries in which man-how 
output can be measured. That represen's 
a gain over the low point of productivit 
during the war, But, among those for 
which data are available, only iron an 
steel and glass products are back to pre 
war levels of man-hour output. 

Wages, on the other hand, have Cot: 
tinued to rise. Weekly earnings of facto 
workers, on the average, have more tha 
doubled since 1939. A large part of that 
increase has been wiped out by the ms 
in taxes and in living costs. Even so, lat 
tory workers’ real take-home pay—meas 
ured in terms of what it will buy-he 
risen since prewar days. 

For a durable-goods worker, tat 
home pay in 1939 averaged $26.24! 
week, That is for a factory worker wit! 
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ee 
three dependents. Today, take-home pay 
for a family of the same size will buy 
dightly more of goods and services than 
¢32 used to buy in 1939. That is a 22 
cent increase in the worker’s standard 
of living, over a period in which his 
urly output actually declined. 
for a nondurable-goods worker, 
take-home pay in 1939 averaged $21.56. 
Again, that is for a factory worker with 
three dependents. Today, take-home pay 
for the worker with a family of the same 
size will buy about what $28.45 bought 
in 1939. That is a 32 per cent increase 
in the worker's standard of living, over a 
‘period in which his hourly output has 
‘risen only 9 per cent. 

Factory workers, in other words, have 
received a Share of the national product 
that has raised their standard of living 
while they are turning out a generally 
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—Firestone 
MAN & MACHINE 
+». history marked time - 


smaller product in each hour of work. 

A reversal of these recent trends is to 
come sooner or later. Growing resistance 
of consumers to rising prices is to force 
management to make a bigger effort to 
trim costs and prices. And, in time, other 
changes will make that easier to do. 

An end to remaining shortages will 
mean smoother production—with resulting 
cost savings. The coming into use of the 
billions of dollars’ worth of new plant and 
equipment that has been and is being 
built will increase man-hour output. An 
easier supply of labor eventually will per- 
mit management to use workers more ef- 
ficiently, and will encourage workers to 
give more effort for each dollar of wages. 

That reversal of things, on the basis of 
past experience, will bring a downturn 
in the prices of many finished goods. 








Right now, the trend still is upward. 
, JUNE 18, 1948 
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—@ «WE PorTABLE 
™. = ELECTRIC 
: | WATER COOLER! 


New in convenience, smartly 
| styled, durably built, the eco- 








nomical Water Boy is ideal 
for offices, reception rooms, 
stores, filling stations, 
lobbies, etc. 


NORGE WATER BOY 


Powered by Norge Cold- 
maker, the Water Boy cools 

80 cups of water 

ele each hour to con- 
stant temperature. 
Enough for 30 per- 
sons. No plumbing 
required—simply 
evlr plug in. Use with or 
without water bot- 

tle. Cup dispenser 

and drip pan in- 

cluded. Matching steel 
cabinet (extra) provides 

for convenient disposal of 

used cups and waste water. 


@ NORGE 
3 PRESSURE TYPE 
WATER COOLER 


Chills 10 gallons of water 
an hour. Modern, stream- 
=: —S-. lined. Perfect for factories, 
restaurants, public buildings, 

GS a etc., where constant use is 
required. Steel construction, 

golden-tan finish. Easily 
cleaned. Sanitary porcelain 
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PENSIONS: CORE OF COAL DISPUTE 


Lewis Demand for Welfare Settlement fi 


Troubles are piling up again 
in the soft-coal mines. Pensions 
for miners and wage increases 
are among the issues that must 
be settled if a strike is to be pre- 
vented. 

How to spend a $50,000,000- 
a-year welfare fund is at stake. 

Miners go on vacation for 10 
days starting June 26. They may 
stay away longer if a new con- 
tract is not written by then. 


Differences that must be worked 
out before John L. Lewis and the soft- 
coal industry can settle their most re- 
cent dispute are on these points: 

Pensions, Mr. Lewis insists, must be 
paid to miners on terms that are suitable 
to him. 

Death benefits, medical care and 
other aids to miners must be arranged for 
on a continuing basis. 

A new contract, satisfying Mr. Lewis 
on wage increases and acceptable to 
the operators on other issues, must be 
signed, That has to come, however, after 
the pension troubles have been ironed 
out. 

It was trouble over pensions and other 
welfare benefits last week that kept Mr. 
Lewis and the operators from getting 
down to business on a new contract to 
replace the one that expires June 30. 

Always in the background, as the end 
of the month drew nearer, was the threat 
of another coal strike. Mr. Lewis offered 
to continue the contract beyond June 30, 
and thus avert a strike, at least tem- 
porarily, if the operators would agree to 
his pension and welfare terms. But the 
operators rejected these terms and of- 
fered a welfare plan of their own. At the 
start, the two sides were far apart, but 
still bargaining. 

The operators considered the Lewis 
plan too costly. They contended it would 
cost more than the welfare fund would 
raise each year from the 10-cents-a-ton 
royalty on coal that now is assessed. They 
suspected Mr. Lewis of trying to overtax 
the fund, with a view to demanding 
higher royalty payments later. 

Payments of 10 cents a ton are consid- 
ered adequate by the operators. They are 
willing to continue on that basis. These 
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TRUSTEES: BRIDGES, LEWIS, VAN HORN 
... in the foreground—a court ruling 


payments are expected to net the fund 
about $50,000,000 a year. 

The welfare dispute was compli- 
cated by two separate funds. One was 
established under Government operation 
of the mines in 1946. The other was set 
up under contract signed by operators 
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ELDERLY MINERS 
- «in the background—a strike threat 


and Mr. Lewis in July, 1947. The 
funds are operated by different boa 
ot trustees. 

The 1946 fund has been paying 
benefits, but the 1947 fund has not. § 
but about $4,500,000 of the 1946 fu 
$26,000,000 has been spent, and t 
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Through the magic of Recordak microfilming 


... you can photograph a document 
as simply as this 


And magic it is—Recordak microfilming— 
just see! 

It enables you to photograph documents so 
simply: all you do is feed them into the Recordak 
Microfilmer—the machine takes care of focus, 
lighting, timing, and all the rest. 

It enables you to photograph them so quickly: 
60 letters a minute or more—depending on the 
speed of the operator. 


It enables you to photograph them so inexpen- 


’ sively: 1000 letters at a film cost of little mare 


than $1. 


It enables you to photograph them at great 
reduction: 3000 letter-size documents on a roll of 
film no bigger than your palm. Yet tiny as they 


° ae 
"Recordak” is a tre? 





are, these film records appear in original size and 
complete detail on the screen of the Recordak 
Film Reader. 

Because of such magic, Recordak microfilming 
has made possible important improvements in 
basic business systems. Consider its application 
to yours: write for “50 Billion Records Can’t Be 
Wrong.” It’s free. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 








12. of the nation’s 


drug market... 
that’s California! 
Direct line to the 
California market... 


that’s Bank of America! 





What's happening in California? 
The story of the growth of this market 
is told in a new book, “What's Hap- 
pening in California?” just published 
by Bank of America. For your free 
copy, write Bank of America, De- 
partment AD, San Francisco, or De- 
partment AD, Los Angeles. 


Bank af 


Ametica 


NATIONAL RUS}? ASSOCIATION 








Resources— more than $5 billion 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
San Francisco * Los Angeles 
London « Manila + Tokyo 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
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balance will be gone by the end of the 
month. Payments include death bene- 
fits of $1,000 to families of miners, and 
hospital and medical expenses and relief 
for disabled miners and their families. 

The 1947 fund has been frozen, first 
through a dispute among the trustees and 
now by a lawsuit. About $39,000,000 has 
been paid into the fund, but no benefits 
have been paid out. 

A pension plan was approved by two 
trustees of the 1947 fund—Senator Styles 
Bridges, of New Hampshire, and Mr. 
Lewis—and, last week, the two trustees 
voted to authorize payments from the 
fund. However, Ezra Van Horn, a trus- 
tee representing the operators, opposed 
these moves, and was seeking a court 
order to bar payments on the ground 
that they would violate the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

The court ruling in this case could 
have an important bearing on the coal- 
contract dispute, barring an earlier out- 
of-court compromise settlement. The rul- 
ing will come from Federal Judge T 
Alan Goldsborough, who previously has 
fined Mr. Lewis twice for contempt of 
court. 

Mr. Lewis’s position was that the 
operators should authorize Mr. Van Horn 
to go ahead with the pension plan out- 
lined by Senator Bridges and Mr. Lewis. 
This would pay $100 a month to a retired 
miner aged 62 or over, with 20 years’ 
service in the mines. Then, Mr. Lewis 
wanted the 1947 fund to pay out about 
$14,000,000 in other welfare benefits 
during the next 10 months. Grants al- 
ready authorized by trustees of the 
1946 fund exceed the amount available 
in the fund by $14,000,000, Mr. Lewis 
reports, 

The operators’ reply to that pro- 
posal was that the commitments made by 
the 1946 fund are not binding upon the 
operators, since the 1946 contract was 
signed by the Government and not by 
coal companies. However, the operators 
proposed that available welfare funds be 
divided among pensions and other bene- 
fits. 

Pensions of $100 monthly, including 
federal Social Security benefits, would be 
paid to miners who retire after reaching 
65 years of age, under the operators’ pro- 
posal. The Lewis-Bridges plan allows 
$100 on top of federal old-age grants. 

A compromise on this pension issue 
was hoped for before the strike deadline 
of July 6. That is when miners are due to 
return from a 10-day vacation provided 
for by the expiring contract. With the 
welfare issue settled, the mines are ex- 
pected to continue to operate while a 
new contract is being written. 

Beyond the welfare issue, there 
are these other problems that must be 
adjusted before a new contract is signed: 
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. . once, twice—thrice? 


A pay increase is sought by ty 
miners, possibly to be tied to a shorté 
work week. The operators have state 


that they oppose any wage raise, bd 


Mr. Lewis expects one. 

A no-strike pledge is being & 
manded by the operators. They want thy 
right they once had to fine miners wht 
strike during the contract period, Th 
operators would eliminate the preset 


provision binding miners to work whe 


“able and willing.” 


The “union shop” in the mines wi 
be continued by the operators if \if 


Lewis ends his boycott of the Lab 


Board and qualifies for a “union shpf 
election among the miners. Such an ekef 


tion now is required by the Taft-Hartl 


Act before a “union shop” can be tf 


newed. A “union shop” requires all mines 
to join the union and pay dues. 

A checkoff provision, however, pt 
sumable will be renewed in any 2éV 
contract, This is permitted by the lav,! 
miners voluntarily agree to have thé 
union dues deducted from pay envelope 
by their employers. 





An incentive to encourage miners 
keep on paying dues, in any event, wil 
exist in the pension and welfare Y 
grams, if Mr. Lewis has his way. 
wants to pay out pensions or other ie 
fits only to miners who belong to the 
union, That is one reason why the wellat 
dispute is so important. 
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GAIN IN MOMENTUM 
OF NEW PAY ROUND 


The third round of pay raises is gather- 
4g momentum. There are a few trouble 
nots—shipping, for example—but many 
~mpanies are negotiating contracts with- 
wut strike threats. 

in shipping, the Government tested 
again the Taft-Hartley Act's national- 
emergency provisions, A board of inquiry 
held quick hearings as a preliminary to 
a injunction, if that should be needed 
to head off a strike threatened for June 
15 by six unions. 

Unsettled disputes elsewhere could 


ssult in some strikes. Coal is the biggest 


danger spot for next month. 


the CIO's 


Workers, and strikes may result. Man- 
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Nonferrous-metals firms in many 
are refusing to renew contracts of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter 


rages 


agement declines to negotiate until union 
dficers sign non-Communist affidavits. 

Auto firms for the most part are ne- 
gotiating increases without strikes. Ford 





Wide Range of Raises 

No pattern for wage increases is 
emerging from third-round negotia- 
tions. Some workers are getting noth- 
ing, others are being given raises of 
from 5 cents to 24 cents an hour. Rates 
often vary within industries. 

The following tabulation shows the 
variation in increases that has oc- 
curred in some settlements negotiated 
recently: 


Industry 
or Company 

Steel, shoes, telephone 
companies, glass 

Todd Shipyards Corp. 

Hosiery 

Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 

Meat packing 

Drugs (Parke, Davis 

& Co.); 
bus drivers in 
Washington, D. C.; 
brass Tapia 
Minneapolis- 
Moline Power 
Implement Co. 

Farm equipment 
(Oliver Corp. ) 

Autos ( General Motors 
Corp. ); electrical 
manufacturing; 
Hershey Chocolate 
Corp. 

Lumber; American 
Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co. 

Autos ( Chrysler Corp., 
Studebaker Corp., 
Packard Motor Car 
Co,) 

Sinclair Refining Co. 

New York bus lines 


Increases 
Per Hour 


None at 
present 


5 cents 
¢ cents 
8 cents 


9 cents 
10 cents 


11 cents 


ll cents plus 
cost-of-liy ing 
adjustments 


12% cents 


13 cents 


17k cents 
24 cents 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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Sport is fun. It is also big business, 
because we Americans spend many 
millions each year on equipment, rang- 
ing from the two-for-a-penny hooks 
bought by small fry to the $50,000 
(and up) boats used for cruising and 
fishing; from bats and balls and gloves 
to guns, outboard motors, private air- 
planes. Thus sport reaches deep into 
American industry, to such an extent 
that companies you would not nor- 
mally think of in such a connection 
are indirect suppliers to sportsmen. 
This is especially true of the metal 
industries. Revere Metals, such as cop- 
per, brass, bronze, 
nickel silver, are 
used in marine en- 
gines, marine hard- 
ware, cartridges, 
fishing reels, and so 
on, all without the 
user realizing it. You 
might ask why he 
should, and be quite 
right. All he wants 
is really good sporting equipment. 
For example, fishermen who own 
salt water reels of a famous and popu- 
lar make, selling for as much as 
$100, look to the reel to help them 
make their catches, while the reel 
maker looks to Revere as a source of 
supply of fine metals, metals that are 
uniform in quality and can be ma- 
chined with the accuracy required for 
reliable operation in service. Corrosion 
resistance under salt water conditions 
is also essential. Recently Revere 
looked over its order books and discov- 
ered that during the past three years 
this reel manufacturer had bought the 
following: Brass Strip, 11 different 
specifications, for use in making 12 


parts; Brass Rod, 14 different items, 
for 13 parts; Phosphor Bronze Strip, 
6 different items, for one part; Brass 
Tube, one item, for one part. Revere 
is not the only source from which this 
maker buys materials, which makes 
this list all the more impressive and 
satisfying. These items were specified 
with great care, in their various gauges, 
tempers and alloys, to achieve manu- 
facturing economy as well as accuracy, 
and to protect the reputation of the 
reel, which is high, due to the use of 
quality materials and employment of 
high skill in manufacture. 
In most cases, of 
course, the Revere 
Metals have utilita- 
rian end uses. When 
we find them going 
into fine sports 
equipment we have 
an added satisfac- 
tion, heightened by 
the fact that the 
manufacturers are 
as meticulous in purchasing as are any 
cther group of customers. After all, 
we also like to hunt and fish, and go 
in for the other sports too. This is true 
not only of Revere, but of all suppliers 
to industry. They too enjoy sports in 
leisure hours, when not busy making 
their good materials and helping cus- 
tomers select and fabricate them prop- 
erly into fine products. So, it is Re- 
vere’s suggestion that no matter what 
it is you make — fishing reels or fur- 
niture, bait boxes or bedding, it will 
pay you handsomely to give your sup- 
pliers an opportunity to turn their 
brains to your profit by permitting 
them to collaborate with you on your 
problems. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


ps ie * ay * 3 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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IN THE SEA-COOL 
SUMMERiIME 


Rates are year’s lowest—just 





when they're highest _ else- 
where. World-famous fun fa- 
cilities. Fishing, other sports 
at year’s best. Brilliant enter- 
tainment; luxurious, low-cost 
accommodations. And ocean 
trade winds that keep Miami 
cooler than many northern 
Cities! 


IN A TOWN THAT'S 
GOING PLACES 


400,000 permanent population 
and growing 10% a year. No. 
9 on the Nation's building 
parade. World leader in air 
transport. Third largest bank- 
ing center of the South. Invit- 
ing new industry to a bright 
and prosperous future! 


NEW COLOR BOOKLET - FREE 
This is Miami's official invitation, profusely 
illustrated with color photographs, yours 
for the asking. Use coupon below. 



















DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY, 
CITY HALL, MIAMI 32, FLA. 48-2 


Name 





Address 
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Motor Co. is the biggest car producer 
that has not yet reached an agreement, 
but it is expected to settle for about 10 
cents an hour or slightly more. 

Electrical-appliance companies also 
are dropping their earlier no-raise policy. 
After General Motors Corp. gave an 11- 
cent raise, with living-cost adjustments 
to come later, to its electrical-division 
employes, General Electric Co. offered 
CIO an increase of 8 per cent, amount- 
ing to from 9 to more than 15 cents an 
hour. i 

Oil industry was being pressed by the 
CIO Oil Workers for a raise to match the 
17% cents granted by Sinclair Refining 
Co. 

Settlements being negotiated vary 
widely in the amounts of pay raises, as is 
shown by the table on page 45. This 
range of from zero to 24 cents contrasts 
with the first-round pattern of 18% cents 
and the second round of 15 cents. 

New wage talks probably will be 
started in months just ahead by the unions 
that were turned down without raises in 
earlier negotiations. In the case of the 
CIO Steelworkers, who cannot strike 
this year under their contract terms, em- 
ployers in the steel industry may come 
through with a third-round raise later on, 
as a voluntary matter. Contracts in the 
glass, shoe and telephone industries per- 
mit new negotiations on wages later this 
year, if wanted by the unions. 


EMPLOYER CONCERN 
IN OVERTIME RULING 


A Supreme Court decision awarding to 
longshoremen the right to compute over- 
time pay at a higher rate is raising ques- 
tions in Congress and elsewhere as to the 
possible effect of the ruling on other in- 
dustries. Analysis of the decision brings 
out these points: 

Dock workers in New York City are 
paid a “straight-time” rate for working 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. daily, Monday 
through Friday, and for Saturday work 
up to noon. The AFL contract involved 
also specifies an “overtime” rate for work- 
ing after 5 p.m. during the week or after 
noon on Saturday or on Sunday. 

The “overtime” rate is computed at 
time and a half of the “straight-time” 
rate. Employers and AFL union leaders 
contend that this overtime rate meets the 
requirements of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and agree that it is sufficient for 
overtime work. 

A group of employes, on their own, 
however, sued for back pay for overtime 
work above 40 hours weekly performed 
at night. They contended that the law 
requires payment at time and a half of 
their night-work rate, the so-called “over- 
time” rate in the contract. They argue 
that the night-work rate is their “regular 
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of new ideas 
CMP Stainless Thinsteel with th 


new mirror-bright finish—availabk 
even in annealed 18-8 grades— 
opened the door to new and less & 
pensive applications for cold rolled 
stainless strip. Through a combim 
tion of special rolling and annealing 
techniques, a highly lustrous finish 
is secured and retained through th 
last mill operation. The finished 
strip product is thus delivered ready 
for fabricating, without need for 
additional costly polishing, and buf- 
ing of finished products can be te 
duced or eliminated. For old ‘and 
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new products where stainless strip 
.001” and heavier can be used t0 
advantage, CMP Stainless Thinsted eee 
offers greater utility and beauty, 
with the probability of lower end § decision 
product cost. A request on yout the long 
letterhead will bring you a sample claims 0 
be reduc 
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wate” and thus is to be used in figuring 
the time-and-a-half compensation after 
40 hours a week. 

The Court finds that the longshoremen 
» entitled to time-and-a-half pay for 
work over 40 hours weekly, based on the 
night-work rate rather than on the con- 
tact day rate‘ or “straight-time” rate. 
ustice Stanley F. Reed, writing the ma- 
jority opinion, said the higher rate speci- 
fed in the contract for night or week-end 
work was a differential paid for working 
at undesirable hours, and was not a true 
“qvertime” rate. 

The effect of the decision on other in- 
dustries will remain in doubt until a 
Flower court applies the Supreme Court's 





—Bachrach 


JUSTICE REED 
... the Court did some clocking 


decision and determines the amounts due 
the longshoremen in the test case. The 
claims of these workers to back pay may 
be reduced because of the provisions of 
the Portal-Pay Act. These provisions 
limit back claims to two years, and allow 
courts to eliminate punitive damages 
where the ernployers acted in good faith 
in line with industry practices. 
Maritime-industry spokesmen estimate 
that “hundreds of millions of dollars” in 


| back-pay claims are involved in various 


industries. Wage-Hour Administrator Wil- 
liam R. McComb, however, believes these 
estimates are exaggerated. He says that, 


| aside from Saturday, Sunday and holiday 


pay, the problem is largely restricted to 
stevedoring. 
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RADIOISOTOPES* 


Put Seven-league boots on industrial reseq, ch 


oO F 
ers industry a new OP 


Leaders of industrial research 
have shown much interest in the 
wealth of possibilities “tagged” 
atoms open for the study and con- 
trol of industrial processes. In- 
dustrial leaders are interested, 
too, in the new opportunities the 
Texas and Pacific Southwest 
offers for industrial expansion 
and profits. 

And they have good reasons. 
The great variety and abundance 
of essential production materials 
makes possible diversified manu- 
facturing. Low-cost natural gas 
for fuel and electric power keep 
operating costs down. The Texas 
and Pacific Southwest market, big 


* RADIOISOTOPES ... unstable variations of 


the basic elements which betray their pres- 
ence by sending out high-energy radiations. 





Name 


portunity 


J. A. McCAUL 
Director of Industrial Development 
Dept. SW-2 

1009 Texas and Pacific Building 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Please send me a copy of FUTURE UNLIMITED 





now and growing larger, is served 
by a vast network of excellent 
railroads. And many “tailor- 
made” plant sites are available 
now in choice locations. The 
mass-production “Know how” of 
cooperative workers who set war- 
time production records is your 
assurance of an adequate labor 
supply. 

Texas and Pacific’s detailed 
survey of these and many other 
advantages this great industrial 
frontier offers is yours for the 
asking. Just cut out and mail the 
coupon below for your copy of 
FUTURE UNLIMITED. 


for progress and Profs 
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Income still is concentrated in 
the hands of relatively few U. S. 
families. 

Big pay raises won by millions 
of workers have not produced 
any real leveling of incomes. Of- 
ficial survey shows this. 

In 1947, 10 per cent of families 
had 33 per cent of total personal 
income. 

That is where the big market is 
to be found for durable goods. 


The big pay increases won by mil- 
lions of workers in 1947 failed to pro- 
duce the marked leveling of incomes 
that many expected. Buying power, as 
measured by the distribution of per- 
sonal incomes, still is massed in the 
hands of relatively few families. 

A new nation-wide sampling survey of 
“spending units”—households in which in- 
comes and expenses are pooled—makes 
this clear. This survey is the third annual 
sampling of consumers, made for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board by the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center. 

As shown by Part II of that study, just 
made public, here is what happened to 
income distribution in 1947: 

High-income people still make up 
only a small portion of the population, 
but they account for a major part of the 
national total of personal incomes. 

Above $5,000 of annual income, as 
the chart on this page shows, there were 
only 14 per cent of the 48,400,000 
spending units in 1947. This 14 per cent 
of the people got 40 per cent of the 
total personal income. 

In 1946, the survey showed _ that 
spending units with more than $5,000 of 
income made up 10 per cent of the 
population and got 31 per cent of the 
income. 

Above $7,500 of income, there were 
5 per cent of the spending units in 1947. 
This 5 per cent got 24 per cent of the 
personal income. 

In 1946, the group above $7,500 of 
income made up 4 per cent of the spend- 
ing units. This group got 20 per cent of 
the total personal income that year. 

Middle-income people, in spending 
units with $3,000. to $4,999 of income, 
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CONCENTRATION OF BUYING POWER 


Tenth of Families With Third of Income} 








Changes in Distribution of Income 








LEGEND 


PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL MONEY INCOME, 
BEFORE TAXES 
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UNDER $3,000: 





~ $3,000-$4,999- 


- $5,000 AND OVER 





Source: FRB 


accounted for 27 per cent of the popula- 
tion and 31 per cent of the income in 
1947. 

In 1946, people in this income group 
made up 25 per cent of the population, 
and got 33 per cent of the income. 

Low-income people, in spending 
units with less than $3,000 of income, 
were by far the most numerous group. 
At this income level, there were 59 per 
cent of the spending units in 1947, and 
they got 29 per cent of the total personal 
income. 

In 1946, this group contained 65 per 
cent of the total of spending units, and 
accounted for 36 per cent of the income. 

Concentration of income is shown 
even more strikingly when the population 
is divided into tenths that are classified 
according to income received. 

The top tenth consists of spending 
units with more than $5,700 of income. 
These received 33 per cent, or almost 
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exactly one third, of the total person 
income in 1947. 
The second tenth—those with $4,20 


to $5,700 of income—got 15 per cent 


the total in 1947. 


The third tenth—the spending wit 
with $3,500 to $4,200 of income-t 


ceived 12 per cent of the total in 1 

Here, then, are 30 per cent of U.S 
families or spending units getting 60 pe 
cent of the personal incomes eared }) 
the whole population. This 30 per cet! 
represents 14,520,000 spending wit 
The remaining 33,880,000 spending unit 
divide up to 40 per cent of the person 
income. 

The relative share of each tenth of th 
population from top to bottom was almos 
exactly the same in 1947 as in 1946. 

Thus, even though many families in th 
lower and middle brackets moved up iat 
higher brackets in 1947, the relative dis 
tribution of income among the whl 
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OBBY’S always learning something in his work- 
shop. Now he’s found out how much satisfaction 
there can be in the way accidents are handled. 

Bobby's father—a good businessman—gave careful 
thought to accidents among his employes. Seeking the 
best protection for his people, he investigated Hardware 
Mutuals workmen’s compensation and liabil- 
ity insurance. He found ample evidence of 
employe good will fostered by prompt, fair 


The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 





Let your Hardware Mutuals representative show you 
how these advantages of the policy back of the policy 
can benefit yowr business, too. And bear in mind that 
each year since organization Hardware Mutuals policy- 
holders have received substantial dividend savings. Send 
for our free booklet, “Industrial Safety Procedure.” 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
AUTOMOBILE ... HOME... BUSINESS 


an eenens: of a trendy, mn FT A eyvare Mutuals 


small, by a company known for financial 
strength and sound management— licensed 
in every state; of Safety Engineering Service 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


capably designed to fit individual businesses. Stevens Point , Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
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population remained just about un- 
changed. 

Moreover, as the survey report points 
out, millions of workers, including many 
who moved into the upper income 
bracket, found that their income gains 
barely kept pace with the rise in the 
cost of living. This suggests that the 
market for high-priced goods may not be 
so broad as might be inferred from the 
bare figures on income increases. 

Income changes in 1947, as reported 
by the survey, showed this: 

About 24,000,000 spending units, or 
half the total covered by the survey, 
earned more money in 1947 than in 1946. 
Only about 9,000,000 earned less. 

Personal earnings increased 
$20,000,000,000. 

The number of spending units earn- 
ing as much as $5,000 a year increased 
by about 2,500,000 during 1947. There 
was a similar reduction in the number 
below $3,000. Because they are rounded, 
the official percentage figures on the 
changes at each income level do not 
produce exactly these totals. 

Despite these shifts, there still were 
six households with less than $5,000 
for every one with more than $5.000. 
There were three times as many below 
$4,000 as above $4,000, and nearly half 
again as many below $3,000 as above 
$3,000. Only one out of 20 spending 
units had as much as $7,500 of income 
in 1947. 

The top 2,400,000 spending units 
made twice as much money as the bottom 
17,400,000 units. 

Occupational groups varied widely 
in the amount of their pay increases in 
1947 over 1946. 

This is shown by what happened to 
the median income of spending units 
headed by persons in the various occupa- 
tions. Median income is the middle in- 


about 


come for each group—in other words, 
half earn more than the median, half less. 
Changes in the median for each group 
are shown in the chart below. 

Business executives, managers and 
self-employed persons, got the biggest 
gains. The median rose from $3,700 in 
1946 to $4,500 in 1947. In this group, 
45 per cent got more than $5,000, and 
only 30 per cent got less than $3,000. 

Professional people just about held 
their own. The median for both 1946 and 
1947 was $4,000. Forty per cent got 
more than $5,000, and 27 per cent got 
less than $3,000. 

Clerks and salesmen got a $300 gain 
in median income, from $2,600 to $2,900. 
In this group, 15 per cent earned more 
than $5,000, and 52 per cent earned less 
than $3,000. 

Skilled and semiskilled workers ad- 
vanced from a $2,700 to a $3,000 median 
income. Nine per cent got more than 
$5,000. 

Unskilled workers got an increase in 
median income from $1,600 to $1,800. 
Almost none received more than $5,600, 
and 86 per cent earned less than $3,000. 

Farm operators, on the basis of cash 
income only, had a median of $1,500 in 
1947, a $200 advance over 1946. In cash, 
8 per cent of the farmers got more than 
$5,000, and 79 per cent got less than 
$3,000. However, this does not accu- 
rately picture the condition of farmers, 
as their nonmoney income is not included. 

The big market for new automobiles, 
new houses and other high-priced goods 
appears, on the basis of current income, 
to be among business and professional 
people. 

More than half the spending units 
headed by these two groups are in the 
upper 24 per cent of the population, 
which commands 53 per cent of the total 
of personal income. 


a 


Professional persons merely held the; 
own in 1947, so far as median incp, 
was concermed, yet they still rank ney; 
the business group. 

Business executives seem to be the 
ones who are riding out this period y 
high living costs most comfortably, Me 
dian income of the managerial and gf 
employed group rose $800 in 1947, Tf 
top median increase for any other occupy 
tional group was only $300. 

This suggests that the most conce:.fh 
trated buying power is to be found amoy§ 
the 50 per cent of business managers ap 
self-employed persons whose 1947 ean, 
ings were above the $4,500 median fy 
the whole group. ¥Moe 

Other points that should be noted if erate! 
appraising the market outlined by thf short 
consumer survey are these: | matic 

Median income for all spending wi Cape 
in 1947 was $2,530. It was $2,300 i Motor 
1946 and $2,020 in 1945. 

Pay increases were reported for 194 
by three fifths of all spending units with 
incomes above $3,000. Forty-five per cent 
of those between $1,000 and $3,000 go 
increases. Only one quarter of those be. 
low $1,000 got raises. 

Big gains in income were reported 
most frequently in the group betwee 
$5,000 and $7,500. In that group, % 
per cent said they had at least 25 pe 
cent more income in 1947 than in 194 
In the group from $4,000 to $5,000.38 4» 
per cent had increases of more than om *Moc 
fourth. The same report was made by Mode 
18 per cent of those above $7,500, whic: F  venie 
also was the average for all units. matic 

Big losses in income were reportel) cylind 
least frequently by high-income groux F  dyplic 
Among those over $5,000, only 4 perf capac 
cent suffered as much as a 25 per cetth  opere 
decrease in income last year. Out of the 





























Changes in Incomes 



































whole number of spending units, 8 pe 
cent had decreases of that amount. 
$4,500 
$4,000 *4,000 
Zz 
$3,700 
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Of Occupational Groups 
p p 52,900 
32 600 $2,700 
Mod. 
$ 
31500  *1,600 1,800 prover 
$1,300 Ld use. C 
Mode! 
at loy 
; duplic 
1946 1947 11946) 1947 1946 1947 11946 1947 11946} 1946 1947 e 
évitab! 
FARM OPERATORS UNSKILLED CLERICAL & SALES SKILLED & SEMI- PROFESSIONAL MANAGERIAL EMPLOYES, AL 
WORKERS WORKERS SKILLED WORKERS _ PERSONS SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS = 
(Figures are medians, meaning that half of each group received more than the income shown, half less.) 
Source: FRB Copyright, 1948, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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*Model 440: For mod- 
erately heavy and fast 
short runs. Semi-auto- 
matic ink distribution. 
Capacity, 250 sheets. 
Motor- or hand-driven, 


A 

*Model 430: Similar to 
Model 420 but has con- 
venience of semi-auto- 
matic inking and closed 
cylinder for smooth, quiet 
duplication. 12 5-sheet 
capacity. It is manually 
operated, 
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Model 90: A time- 
proved favorite, simple to 
use. Capacity, 100 sheets. 


Model 410: High quality 
at low price. Full-size 
duplicating area. Sturdy. 
For use with all makes of 


suitable stencil duplicating 
products, 


A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


“the oldest 





Roto-grip feed 

Universal stencil clamp 
Calibrated basic scales 
Vertical copy adjustment 
Lateral copy adjustment 
Copy leveler control 
Paper positioning control 
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*Model 420: The low- 
est priced mimeograph 
with ‘exclusive Flexa- 
matic Control. Produces 
excellent color work. It 
has integral brush inking 
system, open cylinder. 
125-sheet capacity. 
For manual operation, 
















































the oldest name in mimeographing announces 


400 line _ 


... Styled by famed industrial designer Walter Dorwin Teague 

... named to match its outstanding distinction, the new “400” LINE 
of A. B. Dick Mimeographs with *Flexamatic Control creates 
new duplicating ease and speed. Designed for flexible, positive 
control of paper, ink and copy, Flexamatic Control widens the use, 
increases the overall speed and delivers more exacting duplication 
of written, typed or drawn material than ever before. 

For every user, for a few copies or thousands, Flexamatic Control 

achieves these advantages: 

————poverall mimeographing time sharply reduced for any 

length runs 

——} faster, easier attaching and detaching of stencils 

—— quick copy positioning 

——} split-second loading to accurate feeding position 

——precise duplicating on various sizes and weights of 

papers and cards 

The six models of A. B. Dick Mimeographs offer flexibility of choice 
for any budget and any service, from light to extra-heavy duty. 
Compare the advantages of Flexamatic Control with any duplicator 
you are using or considering. See or call the nearest A. B. Dick 
distributor or branch office . . . listed in the classified phone 
book... or write us for details. 


ABDICK snaccrsrn 


The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 


name in mimeographing” 


Copyright 1948, A. B. Dick Company 


















Wagon for *48. Cruising speed: 130 m.p.h. at 5000 feet. Non-stop»flying range: 554 miles, 


‘My Stinson has more than paid for itself” 


Business men who fly Stinsons will 
tell you: “My plane is one of the 
best investments I ever made!” 
These owners—many of whom 
had never flown a plane until in 
their 40’s or 50’s—are finding that 
a Stinson enables them to carry on 
their business much more efficiently, 


and gives them more leisure time. 


The new Stinson is so easy to 
fly that almost anyone who can 





“With my Stinson,” writes Manu- 
facturer Bert Noble, of Oakland, 
California, “I travel a comfortable 
60,000 miles a year in 11 states— 
and still keep up with all my paper 
work in the office. Naturally, my 


business is growing.” 


drive a car can learn how in about 
8 hours flying time. And it’s such 
a safe, comfortable, practical plane! 

It carries 4 people and baggage 
—or pilot and 640 cargo pounds. 
It’s spin-resistant—cruises at 130 
m.p.h. at 5000 feet, with a non- 
stop range of 554 miles. Quick take- 
offs and slow landings. 

No wonder today’s “fly-anywhere” 
Stinson is America’s best-selling 


“My Stinson paid for itself 
in a few months, on routine 


4-place plane! See your Stinson 
Dealer for a demonstration flight 
For literature, write Stinson Div- 
sion, Dept. U, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., Wayne, Michigan. 


Stinson 


For 22 years, builders of 
America’s most useful personal planes 


Mr. Noble’s experience is by 


no means exceptional. Let us 


business trips of 50 to 1.000 show you how this money- 


miles . . . and it adds plenty 
to my leisure time.” 


making idea might easily b 
applied to your own busines 





FREE FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 


If you are a business or professional man inter- 
ested in learning to fly, we invite you to inquire 
about your Stinson dealer’s free flight instruction 


plan. Write W. H. Klenke, General Sales Manc- 


ger, Stinson, Wayne, Michigan. No obligation. 














Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


As midyear approaches, the boom is still rolling along in high gear. 

Industry's order books are well filled, except in a few textile lines. 
Industrial output is close to the postwar maximun. 

Employment is holding near record levels. Jobs are plentiful. 

Wages, already high, are to be bolstered by the third-round increases now 
coming through in important industries. 

Lower taxes also give the public more to Spend. 

Prices are creeping higher, reflecting mounting labor and raw-material 
costs. But, here and there, mainly in hard goods and luxuries there's a tend= 
ency to shade prices to keep shelves cleared.’ 

Consumers enjoy record incomes. Many lower-income families seem to be 
spending more than they've got. Borrowing is heavy. More Series E bonds are 
being redeemed than bought, despite the Treasury's sales campaign. 

Retail-trade figures make good reading. Stores are well stocked. 

Trouble signs appear for some industries. There is Some backing up of 
goods in the cotton-textile field. Shoes are not moving so well. Price tags 
of washing machines, radios, television sets, tires are being marked down. 

Yet, over all, boom is written large. Construction is heading toward new 

TF records this year. Steel cannot meet demand. Nor can car manufacturers. 
fi Boom is fed by rising private expenditures, large Government outlays. Dé@e= 
fense and ECA outlays will be on the sharp uptrend late this year. 


























— Boom is always dangerous, always riding for a fall. 

n Divi What's happening now is that demands in more and more lines are being met 
Vultee at high prices. Sometime in the future, there will be a crack. 

chigan, The slip from black ink to red can come fast, when inventories are big. 





Inventories now account for two thirds of the net working capital of all 
American corporations. Price troubles would eat into liquidity fast. 
| Bank credit is being used extensively to carry these inventories. 
Money rates are going up. 
Getting out of the banks is the current hope of many companies. 
rene <trength in the stock market may make this easier, since it looks as if 
more equity financing will be possible now. 











The strike situation looks better, less threatening..... 

Steel industry has a no-strike contract good until next spring. 

Coal is a big threat. But there is great pressure to avoid another shut- 
down in coal. With industry's stocks of coal low, effect of a new stoppage 
would be felt quickly. Bitter words aimed at operators by John L. Lewis do not 
necessarily add up to a strike, so long as bargaining continues. 

ce is by Automobile labor disputes are out of the way. Ford will follow the pattern 
= Set by competitors. Auto-parts companies probably will, too. 

sais te Electrical workers at General Electric are offered an average 8 per cent 
yusines boost. That's a little more than General Motors gave, less than Chrysler. 

Meat-packing strike is settled. Telephone threat is over. 

Railroads will not be allowed to strike. 

Maritime strike threatens. Unemployment among seamen is a growing problem. 
Fewer U.S. ships are in use. But a long tie-up is not expected. 

All in all, barring a long coal strike, it looks as though production 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 


should not be interrupted too much by labor troubles. But mass vacations, such 
as the coal miners takes, will cause lag in some industries. 


Legislative jam in Congress by June 19 is going to leave a lot of debris 
around for future attention. Prospects for some bills are fairly clear: 

Administrative tax revisions are out until later. 

Taft-Hartley Act won't be changed now. 

Raising of minimum wages will also get lost in the shuffle. 

Farm price supports will get through. Support levels for wheat, corn, 
rice, tobacco, peanuts are likely to remain the same. Cotton may take a small 
cut, bringing it down to the level of these others. 

But confused state of things in Congress makes everything pretty uncertain, 

















While the European Recovery Program is being pushed around by Congress, 
it's a good time to take a look at what the Economic Co-operation Administration 
has been doing, how it has been spending the money it has. 

Funds already available to the. ECA total about $1,000,000,000. Congress, 
back in March, authorized the RFC to lend that amount to ECA. Idea was to give 
ECA operating funds so that it could set up in business without waiting for the 
formal congressional appropriation. 

Spending by ECA, at the latest report, has come to about $288,000,000. 

This much ECA has promised foreign countries for specific quantities of 
specific types of goods as they are bought. Such promises are called "procure- 
ment authorizations." They also specify where goods.can be bought. 

So far, private trade channels are getting two thirds of the business. 

Public purchasing agencies take care of the rest. Of these, the Department 
of Agriculture is by far the biggest buyer. 

Public purchase is heavy in food items and fuel. ECA has simply been using 
the channels previously set up to handle foreign relief. 

But private trade channels are to get more of the business from now on. 
Industrial goods will be handled almost entirely through private hands. 

















So far, four out of every five ECA dollars are to be spent in the U.S. 
This share probably will drop somewhat as "offshore" purchases step up. , 


- 


Other selling countries already are benefiting from ECA dollars. 

Canada is to get $42,000,000 from the ECA for supplying Britain and Norway, 
with food items. Western Germany, Poland, Belgium and other European countries 
will also be selling coal and industrial goods to neighbors for ECA dollars. 

Latin America, so far, is getting practically nothing out of ECA. But 
Argentina, Brazil, Cuba and others eventually will be dealt in. 








Pattern of ECA commodity buying runs something Tike this, to date: 
Wheat and wheat flour account for $127,000,000, or 56 per cent, of total 
authorized purchases. Britain, France and the Netherlands get most Sac 








Other foods, mostly meat, come to $25,000,000, about 11 per cent the 
total. Britain gets almost all of the reat. 

Coal is down for $54,000,000, almost a quarter of the commodity total. 

Fertilizer, at $2,100,000, accounts for less than 1 per cent. 

Industrial goods, worth about $3,000,000, are only 1.3 per cent of the 
total. But this share will be increasing greatly in coming months. Big lag in 
ECA has been in commitments for industrial raw materials and semifinished goods. 











New U.S. crop estimates are encouraging..... 

Wheat crop now looks like 1,192,425,000 bushels, second largest on record. 
That's a whopping crop, but 12 per cent less than last year's. There will be 
ample wheat for both home and foreign needs, the way things look now. 

Rye crop will be smaller than last year's. But oats and barley may yield 
bigger harvests than they did in 1947. Another good farm year seems to be here. 
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The new Pier N, left, largest single-deck 
pier on the Atlantic seaboard, accommodates 
four ocean-going freighters simultaneously 
while Piers L and S also provide modern 
facilities for shippers. 


pte Ww 


Piers and supporting warehouses cover 
45 acres ~ 1,965,000 square feet of protected 
floor space. The shed of Pier N alone has 
enough space to lay out the complete cargoes 


| of four vessels 


ae 


Modern, mechanized equipment provides : , . A modern grain elevator, with a storage 
efficient and speedy handling, with direct f 2 | capacity of 750,000 bushels is included 
or, ae among the railway's extensive facilities at 


interchange between railroad car and ship. 


H 
‘CINCINNATI 


We've got the tools for handling 
merchandise freight at the great year 
’round, ice-free Port of Norfolk. Mod- 
ern, complete equipment, efficiency 
and economy are the advantages the 
Norfolk and Western Railway offers 
discerning exporters, importers and 
coastwise shippers. 

With the addition of Pier N, largest 
single-deck pier on the Atlantic sea- 


HAGERSTOWN 


Ns ca 


v 


WINSTON-SALEM 


the Port of Norfolk. 


board, and one of the largest and most 
modern in the world, N. & W. facilities 
now include five fine merchandise freight 
piers with huge supporting warehouses, 
yards and a 750,000-bushel capacity grain 
elevator. These extensive facilities are 
geared to the tempo of a dependable rail- 
road — all designed to provide a complete 
service. That’s our bid for your business! 


For rates, routes and schedules, call on W. C. Sawyer, Gen- 


own eral Foreign Freight Agent, 233 Broadway, New York, or any of 
1¢ KJ the N. & W. freight traffic representatives located in principal 
5! S cities of the nation. 


Nopotk... Wester. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION FRAN SPORTATIOR 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


New construction is now rivaling ex- 
ports as a force behind the business 
boom. Both are helping to drive 
personal incomes upward again. 

Contract awards in the 37 States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, shown in 
top chart, rose in second quarter to 
an estimated rate of over $10,000,- 
000,000 per year, a postwar record. 

New homes started in May soared to 
97,000, a postwar record 5,000 
above April. 

A record year for homes started 
grows more likely. Builders started 
356,000 dwelling units from Janu- 
ary through May. If starts remain 
at 90,000 monthly for rest of the 
year, 1948 starts will pass 1925 
peak of 937,000, as well as the 
950,000 officials estimated for 1948. 

Pitfalls, however, may lie ahead. 

Permits for new dwelling units fell 10 
to 15 per cent in May. The drop in 
permits threatens a drop in starts in 
June or July. Starts in May partly re- 
flected a high level of permits in 
March and April. 

Title 6 of the National Housing Act, 
providing liberal Government guar- 
antee of home-mortgage loans, ex- 
pired on May 1. Unless Congress 
renews the guarantee authority, 
starts may drop sharply. 

Costs of construction are still mount- 
ing. A brick or frame house that 
cost $10,000 to build in 1939 would 
now cost $21,200, the latest figure 
as measured by cost changes in 20 
U.S. cities. A year ago the cost 
would have been $18,780. 

Rental housing is especially vulner- 
able if mortgage guarantees are not 
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W. Dodge Corp.. through Ist quarter, 1948 


renewed, but it can boom if Con- 
gress votes mortgage guarantees and 
other aids now being considered. 
Rental housing made up as much 
as 40 per cent of the total in boom 
years of the 1920s. Apartment 
building kept rising for two years 
after building of single-family homes 
subsided. 

A small boom in rental housing has 
already begun. Dwelling units in 
buildings for more than one family 
made up 29 per cent of total units 
covered by urban permits in first 
quarter, compared with about 19 
per cent in first quarter of 1947. 

Venture capital, however, tends to 
shy away from rental projects. The 


speculative psychology that built 
apartment houses in the 1920s has 
not yet returned. 

Government aid, meanwhile, is bol- 
stering exports. The Economic Co- 
operation Administration has tenta- 
tively allocated $1,326,000,000 to 
European countries for the second 
quarter. 

Imports shrank to a rate of $6,326,- 
000,000 per year in April, lowest in 
five months and only 10 per cent 
above 1947. The export surplus, as 
a result, grew by a rate of $1,434. 
000,000 per year. Imports of coffee, 
cocoa, sugar, rubber, wool and wood 
pulp were smaller. 

Incomes are surging upward. Personal 
income after taxes, at a rate of 
$186,100,000,000 per year in the 
first quarter, is estimated at $190,- 
000,000,000 in the second, $195.- 
800,000,000 in the third. 


’ Business activity continues high. 


Factory output rose to 199.5 on the 
indicator below for the week ended 
June 5, compared with 198.9 the 
preceding week. 

Department-store sales, though fall- 
ing from 322 to 308 on the weekly 
indicator, were still as high as the 
average for May. 

Stock prices rose on June 9 to a new 
high record since August, 1946, 
on the Dow-Jones average for in- 
dustrials. 

Confidence of investors, both in secu- 
rities and in new. construction, is 
rising. Speculative excesses like those 
of the 1920s, however, have not yet 
become general, either in the stock 
market or in rental housing. 
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ABOUT MORE U.S. AID TO NEEDY 


Benefit payments under the federal- 
State program for aiding the aged and 
needy are being stepped up. Congress has 
just voted to raise the amounts of federal 
payments contributed toward relief for 
the aged, the blind and dependent chil- 
dren. This amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act will mean, in many cases, 
larger monthly checks for persons in these 
three groups. 

This does not, however, increase pay- 
ments to retired workers who receive 
checks from their old-age and survivors’ 
insurance. Their rates are not changed. 
The spread thus is increased between 
payments under old-age insurance, toward 
which workers contribute each payday, 
and payments under the federal-State re- 
lief program, toward which individuals 
contribute nothing. 

More than 3,500,000 persons now are 
receiving aid under the assistance pro- 
gram for the old, the young and the blind. 
The average old-age assistance payment 
was $37.11 a month, before the increase 
was voted. On the other hand, the aver- 
age old-age insurance check is $24.20 for 
a single individual and $39.60 for a re- 
tired worker and wife. Also, Congress is 
raising the ceiling on relief payments to 
the aged and blind, toward which the 
Federal Government contributes, from 
$45 to $50 a month. 


What happens now under the relief 
program? 

The Government is offering to raise its 
share in payments to the aged and blind 
$5 a month—up to a maximum federal 
contribution of $30 a month per person. 
It also offers to raise its share in assistance 
to dependent children $3 a month. 


Must States increase payments? 

No. A State can continue to pay the same 
amounts, and still accept the additional 
federal contributions. Then, the State 
could use the extra money to spread its 
payments to additional persons. Or it 
could use the federal increase to lower its 
own contributions. But, in many cases, 
States are expected to use the added 
federal payments to increase the amounts 
of monthly checks for the old, young and 


blind. 


How much will the increase cost? 
Estimates are that the added payments 
will cost the Federal Government $184,- 
000,000 a year. This will be added to the 
present cost of about $650,000,000 for 
the Government’s share of these pro- 
grams, This money is set aside by special 
appropriations of Congress, and does 
not come from the fund for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. 
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Must States change their laws? 

Not usually, But where States have very 
low maximum benefit payments, such as 
under $20, they probably will have to 
change their laws to receive higher fed- 
eral contributions. In most cases, how- 
ever, new legislation will not be needed. 


When do higher payments begin? 
They begin October 1. These higher 
rates, however, are not of a permanent 
nature. Under present law, they apply 
only until June 30, 1950. By that time, 
Congress is expected to adopt either these 
or some other rates as the basis of future 
assistance programs, 

How do States get the increased 

amounts? 

States can get the larger federal contri- 
butions when they turn in their estimates 
of their payments for the fourth quarter, 
starting October 1. These estimates usual- 
ly are sent in during August. Or States can 
make the higher payments in the fourth 
quarter, and be reimbursed when they 
make their reports on expenditures at 
the end of the fourth quarter. 


How is the increase figured? 

There is a formula for figuring the 
amounts of the Government’s payment to 
individual States. The Government now 
offers to pay $15 of the first $20 of 
monthly checks for the aged and blind. 
It also will match, on a 50-50 basis, pay- 
ments above that amount up to $50. 
Heretofore, the Government has paid 
only $10 of the first $15, with equal 
matching after that up to $45. For de- 
pendent children, the Government now 
will pay $9 of the first $12, and match a 
State’s contribution on a 50-50 basis 
above that. The top amounts toward 
which the Government will pay a share 
are raised to $27 for one child and $18 
for each additional child in a home. Any 
amounts paid above these ceilings must 
come entirely from States. 


Who gets these benefits? 

Each State has its own rules within an 
over-all pattern set by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. For example, those receiving 
old-age assistance must be 65 or older 
and be in need. The amount of individual 
payments depends on need, and on other 
income and resources. Blind persons re- 
ceiving aid also must show need. And 
dependent children must lack parental 
care or support because one or both par- 
ents are dead, away from home, or in- 
capacitated. They also must live with a 
parent or relative. And they must be 
under 16, or under 18 and attending 
school, to qualify for assistance. 


















..-the perfect 
Personal File 


Now you can keep personal rec- 
ords and correspondence within easy 
reach... no need to move from your 
chair . . . no straining over heavy file 
drawers! Revolutionary Rock-a-File 
features compartments that “‘rock”’ 
open sideways at slight finger touch, 
making entire contents instantly ac- 
cessible. And there’s none of the 
noise or inconvenience of cumber- 
some drawers. 


USE ROCK-A-FILE ANYWHERE 


Because Rock-a-File compartments 
project only a few inches when open, 
it can be placed beside your desk, 
behind your chair, or anywhere 
within arm’s reach. And open com- 
partments do not block each other— 
can remain open if desired. 


Rock-a-File Personal File 
is available in 2-compart- 
ment letter size in choice 
of popular finishes. It’s the 
perfect personal file for office 
or home use. Other Rock- 
a-File models also available 
in standard sizes for gen- 
eral office use. For complete 
details and name of nearest 
dealer, write Dept. 40. 


*Patented 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Ill. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do : 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 








YOU CAN probably require a union to _ruptcy petition is filed. A circuit court of dent signs a bill restoring controls oye 
prove that it still represents a majority of appeals rules that interest on federal and _ these items, which had expired June ) 
your employes before bargaining with the State back taxes should be allowed only The controls were extended for one yey 3 
union at the end of a contract term. The to the date of a bankruptcy petition, ; 
National Labor Relations Board rules _ rather than to the date of payment of the 
that one employer was within his rights _ taxes. This ruling conflicts with an earlier YOU CAN, however disregard previ: 
in demanding that a union show it still opinion of another circuit court, however, ous controls over use and distribution 9 
had a majority status and had a right to and the Supreme Court may be asked to quinidine and cinchona bark. The 0} 


* * * 


represent the employes in bargaining for _ settle the issue. fice of Domestic Commerce revokes thes, 
the next contractual year. wartime conservation orders after (Cop. 
cialis gress’s withdrawal of the power to up. ; 
leat YOU CAN soon destroy your old pay- tinue controls over the two commodities 
YOU CAN express your opinion about roll records that have been kept in con- except for export controls. 
a proposed voluntary agreement for al- nection with the Fair Labor Standards m 
location of petroleum products at a Act for more than three years. The Wage- ee 
public hearing on June 18. The Depart- Hour Division of the Labor Department YOU CAN sometimes recover an over. 
ment of the Interior announces that rep- announces that, beginning July 8, these payment of taxes that results from » $ 
resentatives of industry, labor and the records need be kept only three years, erroneous overvaluation of your opening F 


public will be given a chance to submit instead of four years. There is no change and closing inventories. The U. S. Cour 
statements on the proposed agreement at in the two-year holding period for time- of Claims rules in one case, where the 
this hearing, to be held in the Depart- cards and similar working records. overvaluation resulted in a tax deficiency 
ment’s building in Washington. for the following year, that the overpay: 
ment may be refunded under tax-law pro. 
> al YOU CANNOT fail to comply with’ visions that extend the statute of limit. t 

YOU CANNOT, under one court rul- Government restriction on distribution tions under certain circumstances. 
ing, be required to pay interest on back and use of tin, antimony, rice, fats, oils 


* * * 





taxes beyond the date when a bank- and transportation equipment. The Presi- Ail 
YOU CANNOT expect to get NLRB t t 
exclude certain of your employes from ; E 


rank-and-file bargaining unit merely be. 
cause they have access to confidenti 
wage and labor-cost data. The Board f bi 
decides that such budget-department en- 
ployes of a company should be placed i 











the unit of office clerical employes, W 
* * * 0: 
YOU CAN, as a meat packer, soon 
shift the cost of federal meat inspection wi 
to the Government. The President sign @ 
a bill that calls for the Government, 
rather than the packers, to pay this ix 
spection cost on and after July 1. ti 
* * & il 
BRIEDTANRY YOU CAN now take an appeal fron b 
rulings of the Office of Internationa 
.-.here Pardons still wend their Trade on applications for export license 
hallowed way . . . quaint old fishing and other matters. The Department 0 > 
port of St. Malo where Jacques Car- Commerce sets up an export-contrd 
tier sailed for America... Dinard appeals board within the Office of For " 
and its crescent-shaped beach... eign and Domestic Commerce. Appeal - 
all Brittany laced together via the must be filed within 20 days after regu: 
Continent’s finest and most modern lations are published or applications att vi 
Railroads, & Motorcoach tours in com- denied. - 


bination with the French National 
Railroads can be arranged when you 


make your reservations for rail tickets. Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs t! 
are based upon decisions and _ rulings 0 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 





See your travel agent or write 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cal Ci 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News § 
Woruip Report, on written request, wit al 


refer interested readers to sources of thi 
basic material. 
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World Commerce-Industry 


PADTC PIITAIAC woe eee : 
PARLDe ee eDULNOUS AIRES...-eLONDON.... 








>> Suddenly again, in Western Europe, it's the dollar size of the European 
Recovery Program that's important. Batting around of ERP fund in Washington 
makes chilly reading in European capitals. 

Requirements of ERP countries for the third quarter are based on the 
$5,300,000,000 annual rate. In them, relief items still overshadow all else. 
Food still has first place. But industrial raw materials and semifinished goods 
show up more often. These are to keep men and machines going. 

Cutbacks, if necessary, will come in the heavy stuff--capital equipment. 

No matter what the dollar size to be allowed by Washington, processing of 
this new batch of requirements is to be slow. 








That's the fear in European capitals. Here's the reasoning: 

Channels were already set up, before the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion took over, for U.S. purchasing of food and fuel for European relief. So 
ECA has moved fairly fast on those items. But industrial goods will be bought 
mainly through private channels. That will take longer. Not only red tape, 
but new organizations, new personnel, new methods will gum things up. 

Another thing, ECA is going to take a special look at industrial needs. 
Western Europe's needs are going to have to be fitted into American shortages 








of steel, aluminum, oil, machinery. That will take time. 

Also, what ERP countries do with industrial goods is important. Not only 
what they make with them, but where they sell them. The whole problem of what 
can be sold to Eastern Europe and what can't has to be threshed out. 

All in all, the feeling in Western Europe is that just a trickle of indus- 
trial goods will come across the Atlantic this summer. Big step-up is expected 
in the autumn. Meanwhile, factories in such countries as France and Italy may 
be pinched for certain raw materials. Gaps may show up in pipe lines this summer. 





>> ERP dollars spent inside Europe will do heavy duty..... 

Therefore, financial experts in Western Europe hope to see more so-called 
"offshore" purchases in Europe with ERP dollars. There already have been a few: 

ECA has authorized purchase of German and Polish coal, Italian fruits and 
vegetables and other things such as fertilizer and slag being produced in Western 
Europe. Neighbors will be helping neighbors by passing along surplus products. 

So far, only about $7,500,000 is involved in these deals. But others like 
them are certain to show up shortly. 

These dollars are particularly valuable in Europe today since the recipient 
countries can use them again in European trade. Scarcity of currencies accept- 
able to all comers has been restricting trade between European countries. 








(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE=INDUSTRY== (Continued) 


Such "offshore" purchases thus have a double effect. If enough of them 
were made, a lot more dollars would be rattling around Europe and trade would 
get a shot in the arm. At least, that's what the Europeans think. 


>> Dollar scarcity is a spreading blight everywhere you look on the map. 

It's nothing new. But it's not getting better; it's getting worse. 

Europe has the disease bad. But by no means does it stop there. 

China is a chronic case. India is gorged with pounds, starved for dollars. 
September. Wool sales to the U.S. have been highly disappointing. 

South Africa must cut dollar imports to Stay on an even keel. 

Argentina is not paying her bills due dollar creditors. 

Canada is playing cosy with the few dollars she has. 

Against this background, it is hard to see how American exporters can expect 
to sell as much as last year. Even pumping out $7,000,000,000 of foreign aid 
in the next fiscal year and buying heavily for current needs and stockpiling 
will not provide enough dollars to keep U.S. exports at 1947 levels. Remaining 
dollar reserves of most countries are no longer being thrown around. Upshot is, 
American exporters may have to yield some markets. World trade will not wither. 
But there will be more bilateral deals and barter. Less money will change hands. 











>> Argentina's dollar shortage can mean a change in her trade pattern. 

Paying off for American goods recently arrived in Argentina will take a big 
chunk of her dollar and gold reserves, down on May 23 to $226,000,000. Miguel 
Miranda, Argentine economic czar, hopes to delay making this money available 
until dollars start pouring in as a result of purchasing for ERP. 

But the U.S. is in no hurry to start ERP buying in Argentina. 

Meanwhile, Argentine buying, blocked in the U.S., may shift elsewhere, to 
spots where dollars are not required. 

Benefits will go to countries having bilateral deals with Argentina. 

For example, under the Andes Agreement, British goods may be sought, even 
though they may cost more than similar American products. 

Belgian steel might go to Argentina, though more expensive than American. 

Italy is to supply electric-generating equipment, maybe rayon machinery. 

Normally, Argentina buys more heavily from Europe than has been possible 
Since the war. Shift in that direction is natural. 











What's more, odds are against Argentina's making huge dollar profits out 
of ERP. Profit margins will be much less than since the war. Dollars will flow 
in, but not in such quantities that heavy spending in the U.S. will result. 





>> The British people no longer are clamoring to buy everything in sight. 
Store shelves are filling up. Retail stocks are 40 per cent higher than 
last year. Radios, furniture, hardware, electrical appliances are backing up. 
Sales of household goods have been declining ever since last November. 
Prices have been rising. But they may falter now, since buying is choosier. 
There's no rush to use the recent bonus of clothing coupons. 
Savings are declining. Bank deposits are off. British Treasury surplus 
is putting downward pressure on the money supply. 
The deflationary policy of Sir Stafford Cripps may finally be bearing fruit, 
as supplies of goods begin to catch up with demand. Next, prices should ease off. 
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Yes, Italians can go abroad to work, 


but it takes years to snip the red tape 


ROME 

HERE AREN'T nearly enough jobs to go 
| ae in Italy, but workers are finding 
it next to impossible to get out of the 
country. Take the case of Giovanni Berto- 
loni, a 28-year-old Italian. His case his- 
wry is typical of the thousands now living 
in refugee camps all over the country, 
dreaming of the day when they can leave 
taly-and Europe—and start rebuilding 
their lives. 

Giovanni was drafted in 1940, but he 
aw only six months of action before he 
was captured by the British and sent to 
South Africa as a prisoner of war. He 
stayed there two years, then was trans- 
fered to England, where he worked on 
farms. 

Meanwhile, members of his family had 
been bombed out of their home in Tripoli, 
then bombed out of another home in an 
Italian village to which they moved. They 
tried, after the war, to return to Tripoli, 
but they wound up instead in the mam- 
moth Cinecitta Displaced-Persons Camp 
on the outskirts of Rome. Giovanni joined 
them there in July, 1946. Altogether, they 
made a family of 17—living in one room 
I7 yards long and 5 yards wide. 

Emigration became the goal of the en- 
tire family. They wanted to get out and 
go to work. Giovanni and his brothers set 
out to visit all the foreign legations in 
Rome until they found someone who 
would take them in. Eventually, they 
found that Venezuela was looking for 
families and Giovanni arranged to go. 

That was in November, 1946, In De- 
cember, the Italian Government an- 
nounced, without explanation, that the 
trip was off. The Bertoloni boys set out 
masecond tour of the legations. 

This time Peru turned out to be the 
promised land. The whole family was to 
go together. Passports had to be arranged. 
Everyone had to get a birth certificate, 
citizenship papers, documents to show 
none had criminal records. There were 
dozens of papers to get together. It took 
weeks, but, by the end of February, 1947, 
everything was fixed. The departure was 
set for early March. 

But the trip was postponed to June, 
then to July, then finally called off alto- 
gether. Again there was no explanation. 
The discouraged Bertolonis figure that 
they spent $60—a sum they could ill af- 
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ford—arranging the papers that finally 
accomplished nothing. 

Giovanni didn’t give up, though. He 
and his brothers took odd jobs here and 
there until they got enough money to- 
gether to pay their passage to Venezuela, 
third class. They applied for, and got, 
permission to emigrate as mechanics. But 
the documents permitting them to leave 
the country had expired by now and they 
had to start all over. 

Then the red tape began tangling 
again. The name of one brother was mis- 
spelled on one important document so the 
paper had to be re-applied tor. It took 
two months to get that straightened out. 
[t was January, 1948, before Giovanni 
and his brothers were ready to leave. 
They went to get their tickets and discov- 
ered that, while they were arranging their 
papers, the Venezuelans had been recruit- 
ing other Italians for third-class passage. 
There would be no sailing space until the 
end of the summer. Giovanni even tried 
the black market for steamer tickets. No 
luck. 

Still, Giovanni did not give up. He and 
his brother applied for transfer to a refu- 
gee camp near Genoa. They thought that, 
by living near a port, they might manage 
to pick up a black-market bargain in 
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steamer tickets. But Government officials 
turned down the transfer. 

Things looked pretty bleak. Then one 
night in February one of the Bertoloni 
brothers rushed into the family shack in 
the DP camp. He was so excited he could 
hardly speak. He was leaving within the 
week for Kenya Colony. 

Next day Giovanni applied for a job 
in Kenya as a mechanic. Things suddenly 
began to move fast. He passed his qualifi- 
cation tests easily and got through medi- 
cal examinations without trouble. By the 
end of April he was all set to go. His 
brother already was in Kenya, writing 
home to the others that everything was 
fine. 

L saw Giovanni off at the airport the 
other day. He was so excited he could 
hardly stand still. He scarcely noticed the 
Italian Minister of Labor and several Brit- 
ish officials who came down to see the 
plane off. 

Giovanni said he hoped his voung wife 
could join him soon. He is a strong be- 
liever in the word “hope.” After all, it is 
about the only thing that has kept him 
going since 1946. In that respect he isn't 
any different from the million and a half 
other unemployed Italians. They practi- 
cally live on hope these days... J. w. M. 


Gold has new glitter 
in Argentine inflation 


BUENOS AIRES 
GOLD RUSH is on in Argentina. It is 
A not a race for gold in the ground, 
but for possession of gold already mined, 
minted and in circulation. At a time when 
inflation has weakened paper currencies. 
and other values are crumbling, wealthy 
Argentines and other traders are turning 
to gold as a refuge for their money. 
Gold commands $95 an ounce here 
now, against $35 in the United States. 
Argentina is one of the few countries 
still permitting private gold holding and 
international gold trading. And _ lately 
there has been a boom in gold in the 
open market. Some financial authorities 
think hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in gold are changing hands every week. 
Local foreign-exchange houses have 
been besieged by gold traders. Prices 
have been changing daily, and even sev- 
eral times a day. Some minted gold pieces 
have had spe¢tacular rises on the quota- 
tion boards. 
A U.S. $10 gold piece, called an dguila 
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America’s 


THIRSTY-OR-NOT DRINK 


Taste appeal . eye appeal 
package appeal. Result: CONSU MER 
ACCEPTANCE! 


Low-cost, lightweight bottle and case 

. minimum bottling and distribution 
costs... large profit per case... 
cumulative value of the franchise . . . 
complete advertising paid for by the 
at company . . . unexcelled field 

rvice. Result: UNUSUAL PROFIT 
OPPORTU wiry! 

Now bottled and distributed in 33 of 
the United States and in Central and 
South America. 

The GRAPETTE franchise is granted 
—not sold. Your inquiry is invited. 


SODA 


CAMDEN, ARKANSAS, U. & A. 

















14.9 BILLIONS 
for 1948 Capital Expanston* 


... a substantial portion of which is 


earmarked for new industrial buildings. 


... more than $20,000,000 of them are being 
financed as rea/ estate through forward 
commitments arranged by this firm. 

... many further millions will be financed 

as real estate, through investor ownership or long 
term loans, which this firm will arrange. 


Discussion of this phase of your expansion 


lans is invited. 
P 


IVOR B. CLARK, INC. 


D. Bruce MacInnis, President 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 









*McGrow-Hill survey 






































here, is now worth four times as much as 
10 U.S. dollars in other form. A dollar; 
equal to four pesos at the official fe 
rate. But the $10 gold piece — up t 
124 pesos at the beginning of this yey 
and it is quoted at 160 pesos nowy 
was at the time this was writt 

Gold sovereigns fetched 66 pesos at th, 
beginning of the year, and nowy rate mo, 
than 90 pesos. An ordinary paper pour, 
sterling—technically the equivalent of 
sovereign in face value—is worth only jj 
pesos. In other words, a gold pound j 
worth $22.50, but a paper pound og) 
$3.75. 

Exchange houses are doing a rushiy 
business, not only in U. S. gold pieces ani 
British gold sovereigns, but ; iso in gol 
argentinos, napoleons, Mexican tejos ‘and 
centenarios and Chilean condors. 1) 
coins glitter brightly in the show windoy 
of forcign-exchange houses on every stree 
in the financial district. 

Gold is brought in and out not only y 
coin, but also in bars, jewelry and eve 
dust. Every now and then, the Gover. 
ment catches smugglers, but the jllic: 
trade goes on. 

The high prices quoted for gold hay 
attracted a tremendous flow into and ou} 
of Argentina. Hoarded gold has come ot 
of hiding. The clandestine flow come 
from Chile, Bolivia, Mexico and th 
United States, in spite of bans on privai 
gold exports. 

As long as inflation continues, illic! 
operations in gold are expected to co: 
tinue here. B. §,] 


Only financial wizards 
can marry in England 


LONDO 

JUNE MARRIAGE in England present 

a nice problem in finance, purchas 

ing and management these days. It real} 
does take business skill. 

For the newly married couple, t 

s0vernment provides three permits. On 
authorizes purchase of enough furnitur 
for a single room. Another is for curta 
material (15 square yards) and thre 
sheets. The third is good for a wedding 
cake. Bread and cake still are restricted 

A middle-class couple. —_ fortuna 
enough to find a four-room apartment,’ 
hard put to begin housekee ping. This i 
their problem: 

The living and dining space is a sing 
room. An 8 by 10 rug for the room cosgy 
the equivalent of $125. And $200 goé 
for a settee and two armchairs of indifte 
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ent quality. A secondhand dining tabk 
takes $150, and four chairs to mi atch i 
also $150. A radio is $65 and ration 
curtains require $25. This allows nothin 
for an electric heater (rathe: essential i 
Britain) or lamps or smaller rugs. 
The principal bedroom can be ™ 
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S much « jished scantily with a secondhand double 
A dollars J hed at $125. A four-foot wardrobe costs 


ficial fre. just as much as the bed. Even a small 
‘ent up ty f chest takes $75. 

this yes Many British brides would buy a used 
S now~yf jedroom suite in preference to a new 
one, even if they had the ration coupons 
e508 at the} for the latter. They have been alarmed 
rate mon J by a widely publicized case of a woman 
per pound who paid $150 for a new bedroom set 
lent of sf and then found out that it had been 
th only 15} made of old shipping crates, for the 
pound if most part. 

ound onh For the spare bedroom in a four-room 
apartment there is little chance tor a 
a Tushing fF couple with limited means to do more at 
pieces ani B the outset than hang net curtains at the 
sO in gold 
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windows. If the bride and bridegroom are 
lucky, relatives or friends may contribute 
a piece or two of furniture. 
zards The kitchen frequently is modern 
> enough and sufficiently equipped so that 
sland it needs only curtains. But the minimum 
of cleaning utensils, a mop, broom and a 
few dustcloths, for example, costs $15. 


LONDOPS |. 
TF High sales taxes on vacuum cleaners and 
id. presenti, ° 
., purcha electric gadgets, in general, put them out 
s. Tt rea © reach. Pots and pans are fairly plenti- 
. 1 


ful, but of low quality. 

A young couple has great difficulty in 
getting more than the basic allowance of 
three sheets. Towels are extremely scarce. 
It is not unusual to pay $100 for an 
seiderdown for the bedroom. 

The wedding ceremony itself is not too 
dificult to manage. A simple ring can still 


yuple, th 
rmits. One 
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for curtail 
and _ thre 
a wedding 
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restricted tin : 
fortunat be had for $40, a bouquet for the bride 
ue tor $15, flowers for the church for $25. 


of fish paste for $1.50 per guest. If there 
sa sna : to be a single toast at the reception, a 
coma bottle of champagne is allotted to each 
sonal ‘ten guests. [t costs $5 a bottle. 
of indie f The housekeeping problem often is 
ning table ey exasperating to the parents than to 
atl hers Plenty of mothers remember 
pe tg poe eir See daughters were married 
vs nol ee mS on 1939. Then four rooms could 
ge 2¢ furnished modestly for $200, a double 


1g, Thisi A caterer will throw together sandwiches 









assential HE hed ener @5m » 

an oe cost $55, a settee $45 and the pur- 
i ff, © Price of a dining-room table and 
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§ four chairs was only $35. C. HK. 
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BRANDED FOODS 





in the HOMETOWN MARKET 


Two billion dollars a year for food. Paid by 13 million 
Hometown residents of the 11 Western States outside the 
6 largest cities. This vast army of customers is guided in 
daily shopping by the advertising in Hometown Daily 
Newspapers. Established maximum coverage and reader- 
ship prove Hometown Daily Newspapers the lowest cost 
medium for building sales in this great market. 
90 per cent of the total circylation of all daily 


newspapers in the Western States ts confined to 
the trading zones in which they are published. 


KK XS 
\ 

im OWN 

N DAILY NEWSPAP i _ 

pore GIVES MAXIMUM : ruts WES ran 

COVERAGE AND READERSHIP fs ont i 





For complete information write to 


Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers - 625 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 











Guest-controlled HOTEL 





Notice of change of address should at endiaaiin 
-..noiseproofing en LUD 4 
be sent not less than two weeks ...and a radio 
in every room! ST. LOUIS 








prior to the date change becomes 


effective. Send the address at 





which copies are now being re- 


THE COLUMBIA 


ceived and the new address at GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





which you wish to receive copies. | The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 


| Common Stock 


No. 34, share 
U.S.News & World Report | No. 34, 15¢ per shar 


| payable on August 14, 1948, to holders of 
. . ecord at cl&e of business July 20, 1948 
Circulation Department =o ; 

P | Dare Parker 

3, 1948 Secretary 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio June ; 
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Hoover Backing for Speaker Martin? ...New Effort 
For Soviet Deal... Mr. Truman’s Front-Porch Plan 


Herbert Hoover, former President, is 
advising with the group of House 
leaders that has sought to cut down 
on the amount of Marshall Plan aid 
promised to Europe. Mr. Hoover is 
described as interested in the political 
fortunes of Joseph Martin, House 
Speaker. 


xk * 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
is not unacceptable to the so-called 
‘nationalists’ in the Republican 
Party, in spite of his emphasis upon 
international co-operation. Mr. Dewey 
is said to be less firmly committed on 
foreign-policy issues than some other 
candidates. 


x k * 


Love affairs of men in public life, real 
or imagined, are beginning to be 
turned out by the rumor factories now 
that the political season is warming 
up. The initial stories are built around 
women from abroad. 


xk 


President Truman is having more, not 
less, trouble with the local leaders of 
the Democratic Party as a result of 
his cross-country trip. Mr. Truman is 
balking at political advice from party 
wheel horses and 1s insisting upon 
making his own plans for nomination 
and election. 


xk * 


President Truman’s experience on the 
road convinces him that the 1948 
campaign should be a front-porch 
campaign conducted from Washing- 
ton rather than a_ barnstorming 
campaign of the type that Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt enjoyed 
conducting. 


xk * 


Justice William O. Douglas still is 
cool to the idea of taking second place 
on a Truman ticket, although the 
White House is pressing him to step 
from the Supreme Court to make the 
race. Mr. Truman is worried more 
‘about the New Deal wing of his party 
than about the conservative Southern 
wing and would like a vice-presi- 
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dential candidate who would appeal 
to old-time New Dealers. 


x *K *® 


Senator Robert Taft is in a position 
where he can deal with Harold Stas- 
sen for No. 2 place on a Taft ticket, 
if the Stassen drive for the nomina- 
tion has an early setback in the Con- 
vention. If Senator Taft could get the 
Stassen delegates and a few more 
from favorite-son delegations, the 
nomination could be his. 


xk k * 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
is the man who is most sought after 
as vice-presidential nominee on the 
Republican ticket. Mr. Warren, how- 
ever, apparently would be unin- 
terested in second place on anything 
except a Vandenberg ticket. 


x *k * 


Paul Hoffman, in charge of adminis- 
tering billions of aid to Europe, is not 
yet discouraged over the complica- 
tions in his job but is ready to admit 
that working for the Government is 
more complicated than running a big 
company in private industry. Mr. 
Hoffman finds what other business- 
men have found: that it is much 
more difficult to deal with a board of 
directors of 531 members in public 
office—Congress—than with a pri- 
vate board of 10 or 12. 


x *k * 


Vyacheslav Molotov, Russia’s For- 
eign Minister, is quoted by Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, Republican spon- 
sor of the Marshall Plan, as having 
told the French several months ago 
that the U.S. would be long on prom- 
ises of financial help but short on 
fulfillment of those promises. The 
Russians are getting set to call at- 
tention to their earlier prediction. 


x xk 


Honeymoon for the Marshall Plan is 
not lasting long in Argentina, which 
hopes to sell $1,000,000,000 worth of 
food to Europe at U.S. expense. Ar- 
gentina’s press is screaming “Yankee 
imperialism” at reports that U.S. 


won’t let Europe use aid dollars ' 
buy Argentine wheat at $5 a bushel 


x * * 


Gen. Lucius Clay, U.S. Military 
Governor for Germany, and Mg. 
Gen. William H. Draper, /r., Undy 
Secretary of the Army, had most fg 
say about terms of the new agreemenf 
for rebuilding Western Germany. Thp 
U.S. Department of State, which hag 
different ideas about what to dj 
about Germany, was on the outside 
looking in. 


xk * 


John McCloy, president of the Worl 
Bank, is to be asked to make a lange 
loan to help get Germany’s Rube 
back into production. Both U.S. ané 
French private capital are getting if 
terested, too, in possibilities of invest 
ment in Ruhr industry now that the 
Russians seem to have maneuvered 
themselves out of a voice in control 
of that industry. 


x k * 


There is a developing prospect thal 
U.S., Britain and France will deci 
before long to pull out of Berlin, lea 
ing to Russia the task of feeding mor 
than 1,000,000 people in that cif 
With a government set up in Westen 
Germany, Berlin will have less meat 
ing for the Western nations. 


x k * 


George Marshall, U.S. Secretary 
State, is coming around to the vi 
that U.S. can win friends and inf 
ence people in Eastern Europe by & 
panding trade in that area. Russidl 
satellites, if the plan works, willl 
lured westward by the promise 1 
good things to be had by trading wit 
the West instead of with Russia. 


xk * 


Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, U.S. An 
bassador to Russia, is under instttt 
tions to feel out Russia on reopen 
of negotiations for settlement of 
number of minor issues that divi 
this country and Russia. If fe 
are had on minor issues, then big 
issues can be dealt with. 
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